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PRINCESS FREDA. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Tae sound of boisterous laughter, the scent of 
extremely good tobacco, betrayed the presence of 
men by the wayside. Freda wanted help, but she 
hesitated to ask it, for she was never very brave ; 
and as the caravan close by proclaimed the manner 
of men she had chanced upon, she paused un- 
certain what to do. 

It was a lovely June evening and just growing 
dusk, a slight mist was rising from the grass 
fields around, and this, added to the pale blue 
clouds of smoke, made the men’s faces indistinct, 
their figures weird. Two were seated upon stools, 
a third was’ hovering over a wood fire, cooking 
supper in a primitive fashion ; there was no sign 
of any woman near, and, as her case admitted of 
no delay, Freda finally sunimoned courage to 
advance, 





The next moment a pretty, plaintive voice 
aaid,— 

“Tf you please 

“Eh!” cried one of the smokers, turning 
sharply, to find a white robed figure by his side. 
Freda shrank back a little. 

“T—I really beg your pardon. I did not mean 
to startle you; but—but you were laughing so 
loudly that you did not hear my steps. I[—I 
have come for help ; and, indeed, I will pay you 
well for your trouble.” 

There was a moment's silence in which the girl 
could hear the beating of her heart ; then one man 
rose, and, saluting her roughly, said in a pleasant 
voice, but with most abominable brogue,— 

“ Thank yer koindly, miss, for the promise of 
payment ; and it’s myself that'll be glad to gi’e 
ye ony help ye need. My mates mean the same, 
if they don’t saay it. Wot’s the trouble—wot 
hev we got to do?” 

“ My mother is lying ill two fields away. She 
often has these dreadful attacks, and sometimes 
they last for hours. We were walking when she 
fell ; and, though I’ve been running to the road- 
side a hundred times, I could not see a single 
passer-by. Then I caught sight of your fire and 


” 





came on here. It is not far we wish to go, only 
te Court Lingard, a matter of two miles ; but my 
mother cannot walk that distance. 

She paused, looked anxiously at the man by 
the fire. She could not see his face, he kept it 
so steadily averted, but he said now, in quiet, 
deliberate tones,— 

“ One on us better take the hoss ; maybe the 
leddy can ride it. You go ’long wi’ her.” This 
to the man who had spoken first. 

Freda glanced at a big brown animal close by, 
and, remembering her mother’s timid nature, 
feared she could never be induced to mount it, 
Perhaps the stranger, who had hitherto been 
silent, guessed the reason for her silence, for now 
he remarked, kindly,— 

“Don’t ’e be afeard, miss ; we ain’t goin’ to 
lend ’e Safety Match, she ain’t fit for a leddy to 
ride, They,"—by a nod, indicating his com- 
panions—“ mean ’e to ha’ Starlight; they be 
gettin’ her ready now.” 

So Freda waited impatiently, wondering a little 
that the trio should possess such musical—not to 
say, refined—voices, and yet speak so dreadfully. 
Onceshe was certain she heard smothered laughter, 
and her heart sank as the words,— 
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“You're certain you won't spoil it!” reached 
her. 

But she could not now draw back, and Star- 
light, a pretty cub, was brought forward by man, 
number one. 

She turned to the others with a little depre- 
catory geature,— 

* You will, at least, let me leave you an earnest 
of my gratitude,” she said, timidly. “I have given 
you much trouble,” 

“Time enough to pay when ’e’s landed safe, 
an’ our part’s done,” said one, bluntly. But she 
persisted. She had heard it was customary for 
such people to “drink healths,” so she said,— 

“Won't you drink to my mother’s health and 
mine, when I am gone?” and held out some 
coins in her little hollowed palm. 

There was a moment’s pause. The firelight 
flickered on the white.gowned, slender figure, the 
pretty pale face, and dark, fringed eyes. Then 
one of the men said,— 

“Well, miss, bein’ as you’re so koind, it ain’t 
good manners to refuse. I'll take a bob; jest to 
wish yer luck !” 

They would accept no more, and she turned 
away with her guide, who was leading Starlight. 

From time to time she glanced at him, but she 
could not see his face, it was hidden by aslouched 
hat, and about his neck he had carelessly knotted 
a red handkerchief of a quality not often seen 
amongst men of the gipsy type. 

“JT am so sorry,” Freda said, gently, “to put 
you to so much trouble.” 

“'Tain’t no trouble, don’t ’e think it;” and 
he walked on without further speech until they 
came to the spot where Mrs, Dorillon sat leaning 
against a tree. 

During her daughter’s absence she had re- 
covered greatly, and now she said,— 

“My dear, I really believe I could manage to 
walk home.” 

“Nonsense, mother! In your state it is impos- 
sible ; and this—this good man has come a long 
way to help you. I have even taken him away 
from his supper.” 

“Don’t ’e vother about that, leddy. Now, 
marm,” and, lifting Mrs. Dorillon in his strong 
arms, he placed her upon Starlight, walking by 
her to encourage and guard her. 

Mrs. Doriilon, a still pretty woman, was vervous 
and fanciful to a painful degree, and when first 
she saw her escort had thoughts of brigands and 
cut throats, but by degrees his manner won her 
confidence, and she liked the expression of the 
blue eyes, the only feature of the face she was 
permitted to see, 

“ Really,” she said in her gently patronising 
way, “you seema very worthy young map. Dear 
me, what a pity your education has been so 
neglected.” 

“T often feels the same myself, marm,” 
answered he, hut Freda detected the sound of 
laughter in his voice, and grew angry. Dimly 
she felt this man was nut what he professed to 
be, and was quietly making fun of them. 

But Mrs, Dorillon went on languidly,— 

“ What is your name?” 

“Most on ’em call me ‘ Dare-devil Dick!’ 
marm ; it’s good enough for me!” 

“Oh! I hope not! iadeed, I hope not; and, 
you know, you must have some other name. 
Your parents would not christen you that. Per- 
haps, if you would be quite open with me, I could 
help you to a better mode of life. Now, what 
would you be if you had your choice, young 
man? Haven't you thought of it at all? Dear! 
dear ! how sad. And how do you get a living? 
Do you sell mats, and things? I know a great 
many people of your class do—indeed, they seem 
to sell nothing else ; isn’t it so, Freda? Well, I 
might buy your entire stock, and then you could 
take a nice little shop. Why are you laughing?” 
she ended, indignantly. 

“T aint larfin’, marm! it’s my cough that’s 
troublesome ; and I thought it worn’t manners to 
make a row afore leddies!_ No, marm, there aint 
nothin’ e’e can do for me; ’cos, why I likes the 
road life, and I’ve got a roof to kivver me and 
vittles to eat !—I don’t want no more. This is 
Court Lingard, Shall I rivg the bell, miss, or 
will you?” and, for a moment, voice and accent 
were alike changed, 





Freda was swift to notice this, and, pulling 
sharply at the bell, said,— 

“Please let me know to what extent we are 
indebted to you?” 

“Eh?” 

“What payment do you require?” inspatiently. 

“Sixpence ’ll satisfy me; if it ain’t too much 
for e’e.” 

“It is not enough.” 

“T ain’t going to take more than my wage ; 
that’s flat 1” 

“Pray don’t dispute with him,” said Mrs, 
Doritlon, grandly, “ to-morrow my good man we 
shall visit you, and then can discuss some plan 
for your future, you may expect us about 
noon.” Then she entered the gates with her 
daughter, and the man having respectfully pulled 
a fair forelock, with a suspiciously white hand, 
went his way. But once out of earshot he broke 
into stentorian laughter, leaning against Star- 
light, who stood patiently until his merriment 
had for a little while subsided. He would have 
laughed still more could he have heard Mrs, 
Dorillon plaintively remarking to her brother,— 

“ He was such @ nice young man, and he would 
take only sixpence for his pains. He bit it—for 
luck, I suppose.” 

“More likely to test its worth,” laughed the 
Squire. “ Well Princess Freda, what have you to 
say in behalf of this worthy hawker !” 

Hawker !” said Freda, her chin uplifted. “ It 
is my belief they are a party of London sharpers 
or burglars. Why uncle, when he forgot to keep 
strict watch over himself he spoke like a gentle- 
man.” 

“You pay a left-handed compliment to gentle- 
men when you dub him a burglar. However, 
Princess, I shall have a chance of seeing and 
judging for myself, for I intend driving you and 
your mother to Mangot’s Mount ; and if there is 
anything suspicious about the party I, in my 
magisterial capacity shall order them to move on. 
Did you notice anything further about your 
cavalier to arouse your fears 1” 

“Well, uncle, his hands were as white as 
mine, and beautifully shaped, and on the left he 
wore a splendid diamond ring.” 

“Oh, my dear,” cried Mrs. Dorillon, “ how 
sharp your eyes are; and pray why did you 
not draw my attention to these things. I havn’t 
the least doubt now that he is a great noble- 
man, or even a prince in disguise.” 

Squire Lingard laughed openly at the pretty, 
foolish woman’s words, 

“Tn the clouds again, Clarissa; planning to 
marry Princess Freda to this mysterious person- 
age, eh? Most likely the girl is not so far wide 
of the mark as you think, or the man may be 
a travelling photographer making his way to 
the seaside. If so, my dear, he shall take your 
portrait to morrow, and Freda’s too,” 

“No, thank you, uncle; he was a very im- 
pertinent young man, and was secretly making 
fun of us the whole way. Change the subject; 
it grows nauseous,” and as her will was law with 
the Squire, she was obeyed. 

Meanwhile the object of this discussion had 
rejoined his party. Supper was waiting, but they 
left it to cool, whilst he recounted his adventure 
graphically, and amidst much merriment. 

“The old lady is very amusing,” he said, “and 
asked me my name. I gave her the one by which 
the fellows knew me at Oriel—fact ”"—as they 
seemed to doubt his word ; “ and then she plain- 
tively remarked that surely my parents had not 
so christened me. I came very near exploding 
then. The girl is prettier than I thought at 
first, and a great deal keener than her mother— 
she was not imposed upon. When I came away 
I received sixpence for my pains.” 

“Stivgy, rather,” remarked Cecil Cameron, 
breaking bread. 

“No, | would take no more; and I mean to 
keep it. One day I shall show it triumphantly to 
the pretty Freda.” 

“ Eric Germayne,” remarked Darrei] Humbert, 
“with all due deference, you are a fool ever to 
have engaged in this adventure. We will get off 
early to-morrow ; I did not guess Court Lingard 
was so near. I know the Squire, and these 
ladies are evidently his visitors,” 





CHAPTER II, 


THE next morning it was so intensely hot that 
Cameron and Germayne positively refused to 
continue the journey. ; 

“ We'll travel all night by way of a change,” 
said Eric, and if my new friend fulfils her threat 
you can lie low in the van, Humbert ; they won’t 
know Cameron and me from Cain and Abel. Is 
there any of that bottled ale left? 1 am dying 
of thirst.” 

“T think you will find two or three bottles in 
the case,” said Humbert, vexedly, “ Cameron, I 
know it is useless to appeal to Germayne ; but 
you surely are more amenable,” 

Cecil Cameron stretched his giant limbs upon 
the grass, yawned, opened his sleepy eyes, and 
said, drowsily,— 

“My dear fellow, I am not capable of any 
exertion. The extreme fragility of my appearance 
should speak for me.’’ 

“Oh, don’t be an ass. Shall we start? Ger- 
mayne mu:t follow.” 

“No; excuse me, Humbert, but I should like 
to see this thing out. Oblige me by leaving me to 
my weighty reflections.” 

Darreil Humbert said no more, but mounting 
the steps disappeared through the van door. 

“ Bring out the ale and cakes,” called Eric, but 
he received no answer, and plaintively remarking, 
“ He’s gone to sulk,” rolled over, and with his 
elbows resting on the ground, returned to his 
reading of ‘* Allan Quartermain.” But even that 
fascinating book could not claim his undivided 
attention. It was so intensely hot, the sun shone 


with a white heat in the cloudless sky ; the bees. 


droned and buzzed about him, whilst insects 
innumerable crawled over his hands, his neck, 
his face. 

“T say, Cameron, what a beastly bore the flies 
are,” he remarked, “oh, you lazy brute!” as no 
reply came, “you're sleeping. Jove! how thiraty 
I am ; I’m like the Dutchman, I wish my draught 
could be— 


“ As deep as the rolling Zuyder Zee,” 


. He trolled out the last words in a rich, full 
tenor, which went echoing through the trees and 
down the dell. Seen without his hideous hat and 
flaming wrap he was a handsome young fellow oi 
some four-and-twenty years, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed, muscular and big as some old Norse chief. 
His chin was square and resolute, but the mouth 
was sweet as a woman’s, and for all their mischief 
the blue eyes were very kindly. Just now as he 
lifted them, they rested upon Darrell Humbert 
issuing from the van, bearing a camera. No 
greater contrast could be found than-that existing 
between the two young men, They were of the 
same age, but Darrell looked older owing to the 
proud reserve of his face, the intellectual caste of 
feature. He was below the medium height, 
broad-shouldered, muscular, without an ounce of 
superfluous flesh upon him. He was dark and 
sallow, the deep-set eyes were intensely brown, 
and he wore an eye-glass, which, with him, was 
not a piece of affectation, because, although only 
his friends were aware of it, the sight of the left 
eye was entirely gone. As he came down the 
steps Eric said,— 

“Glad you’ve come. Just take a snap at Cecil, 
doesn’t he look interesting with his mouth wide 
and that fly on the tip of his classic nose. Make 
haste before he moves, You get the thing done 
and I'll send it on to Maudie (Maudie was Eric’s 
sister, and engaged to Cameron), 

Smiling in a sly and saturnine fashion, Darre}! 
adjusted his camera, whilst Eric watched with 
huge appreciation ; and in a few moments he 
rose to see Darrell’s work, but shutting the slide, 
the latter said,— 

“ Ass, dolt, idiot ! wait until it is developed ; 
when I call, come,” and he returned to the van, 
whilst Eric amused himself pitching tufts of 
grass at Cameron, who, waking, sat up, and rub- 
bing his eyes, remarked,— 

“ Never hit a man when he’s down ; I did not 
believe it of you, Germayne. I had greater faith 
in your nobility of character.” 

“My dear fellow you should never take thivgs 
on trust, or be deceived by appearances.” 

It was at this moment the party from Ceurt 
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Lingard chanced to come upon them. The Squire 
with all the instincts of a magistrate upon him, had 
dismissed the chaise at the entrance of the dell, 
and screened by the bushes approached the party 
quietly, 

Mrs. Dorillon held up 2 warning finger, as she 
whispered,— 

“Did you hear? Did I not tell you they were 
gentlemen in disguise ; common men don’t talk 
like that.” 

But Freda, with her head uplifted, made no 
response, A dixdainful smile curved the pretty 
mouth, and the grey eyes were vexed, for this 
expedition was much against her wishes, The 
Squire was a heavy man, and under bis feet the 
twigs crackled ominously, so that suddenly Eric 
exclaimed,— 

“ By the twitching of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes.” 


“Look out for squalls, Oh, I say, Cameron, 
here;” and before he could say more the Squire 
was upon them. 

“ Good-morning |” he said suavely, “I have 
ventured to pay you a visit, just to thank you 
for befriending my sister and niece last evening. 
if there is anything I can do for you at 

‘**There aiu’t nothin’,” returned Eric, flushing 
to the roots of his fair hair, and looking vainly 
for assistance from Cameron, 

The Squire’s eyes twinkled mischievously ; but 
his voice was quite grave as he said,— 

“Surely my govd fellow, your lot may be im- 
proved, and people in your position do not usually 
refuse pecuniary assistance. Pray accept this as 
a little token of my appreciation of your conduct,” 
and he tendered a sovereign. 

Eric showed most unmistakable signs of con- 
fusion, and forgetting his réle, said,— 

“Oh, I could not really. It was such a little 
service ; one that any gentleman might render 
any lady.” 

“That is it my lad—any gentleman—now you 
are not that z 

“Oh yes, dear John, I am sure he is,” broke in 
Mrs. Dorillon, who had been dying to speak, “ his 
speech betrays him. Now why do you not confide 
in us ? Tam sure you may trust me; I am so 
interested in you. It is not improbable that you 
are the young Viscount who disappeared so mys- 
teriously three weeks ago—if so——” 

The young fellow was nonplussed. 

“ Cameron, do come here,” he cried, “ oh 
confound it, he’s left me in the lurch. No 
madam, I am not the Viscount, I am—I am a— 
a traveller —” 

“ Who cannot give a very good account of him- 
self. I told you Clarissa, these fellows were 
frauds. Really, Iam afraid that in my official 
capacity, I must make some inquiries concerning 
them. From what place do you come?” 

“T’'ll be hanged if I tell you,” answered Eric 
with vigour, and just then Darrell’s voice cried,— 

“Germayne, it is ready; and it’s awfully 
good,” then his face showed in the doorway. 

The Squire saw it, and burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

“Caught very neatly! Darrell Humbert, you 
ere a young scoundrel! come down and pay 
penalty for your sins. What do you mean by 
masquerading in this fashion? I thought better 
of you, I did indeed,” and smiling, but looking 
rather sheepish, the young man obeyed. 

“You're poor imitations indeed of the genus 
gipsy. Make me known to your friends ; where 
is the long dark one? Clarissa, this is Darrell 
Humbert—Darrell, my sister and her daughter 
Freda—you have seen them before,” 

“Not until last night, sir. Mrs. Dorillon, con- 
fess we were not such poor imitations of road- 
sters as the Squire would have us believe.” 

“ Really,” said that lady in a pleasant state of 
agitation, “I cannot vouch for you and the other 
gentleman ; but I thought that your friend who 
kindly escorted us home seemed rather a superior 
young man—in fact——” 

“In tact she believed him a swell burglar,” 
broke in the Squire. 

“ John, I did not ; I said——” 

“Qh never mind what you said mamma,” 
broke in Freda, hurriedly, “it would not interest 
Mr, Humbert, being so very wide of the mark.” 











It was the first time she had spoken and 
Darrell turned to look at her. 

She was evidently annoyed, and the pretty 
mouth wore its most disdainful look. She had 
half turned from them as though she resented 
the admiring glance with which Eric regarded 

er. 


“The Princess is net in her best mood,” re- 
marked the Squire, eolly, “she doesn’t like being 
fooled. Now, may I ask what you young rascals 
are doing, going about the country in this style ?” 

“Well,” said Eric, laughing, “ we had all got 
our degrees. I confess I never expected to pass, 
although everybody knew Humbert would come 
up smiling, and we were so elated we thought 
we would take a holiday. But we wanted to do 
it in an unconventional style, so we hired a cara- 
van and horses, and we are enjoying it immensely. 
Darrell, where is that plate of Cecil; let us see 
it,” and as they all leaned forward to look on 
the young Scotchman’s portrait, the vexed ex- 
pression left Freda’e face, she smiled, then she 
laughed outright. 

“Oh, it is too bad of you Mr. Humbert; 
surely he doesn’t always look like that ?” 

“Oh no,” volunteered ; Eric “ but he is my 
sister’s fiancée, and as she has a notion that he is 
altogether lovely, I wanted to undeceive her 
before marrmge.” 

“ T think you are perfectly horrid. I hope he 
will not forgive you.” ‘ 

“ Miss Dorillon! Do you call this the milk of 
human kindness ?” 

But what reply she might have made was 
stayed by her mother, Mrs, Dorillon had 
adjusted her pince nez and was inquisitively 
regarding the caravan and its belongings. 

“T wonder,” she said, coaxingly, “if you would 
admit us to your bachelors’ den ; I am so curious 
as to the interior, May we go in?” 

“Oh, the place is in a beastly mess,” answered 
Eric, “ not fit for you to enter, but (noting 
the disappointment on her face) you shall see it 
if you wish.” So they all trooped up the caravan 
steps, the Squire loudly protesting they would be 
the death of him. 

The van was large and roomy. There was: no 
bed to be seen, but three hammocks were slung 
at the far end ; .a small table occupie! the middle, 
It was covered with dirty cruckery—-as Eric 
pathetically explained. There was no one to wash 
for them, and they invariably used every article 
before attempting the cleansing process. Three 
stools, some cheap pictures, and Darrell’s photo- 
graphic properties, completed the arrangements, 

Mrs. Dorillon professed herself delighted, 

“Tt was all so romantic,” she murmured, “ so 
sweetly Arcadian, I quite envy you, your holiday. 
Mr. Gremayne, I think your name is not wholly 
unfamiliar to me. Have I met you before?” 

“T think not, madam, but probably you know 
my father, Justin Germayne, Lord Winter- 
born ?”” 

* Ah, that explains it all,” gurgled the lady, “I 
used to meet Lord Winterborn when I was a girl 
—I am afraid to tell you how many years ago that 
is—I am older a great deal than you might 
imagine,” and she paused expecting some gallant 
reply, but was disappointed, for just then a voice 
whispered mysteriously through the doorway,— 
“T say are they gone? I've been hanging 
round till lam famished. Take the chops, Hum- 
bert, I couldn’t get an; thing else and yuu’re cook 
to-day.” 

A perfect roar of laughter greeted the con- 
clusion of this speech, and the Syuire cried out 
gaily,— 

“Come in my lad, you stand confessed in all 
your iniquities,” 

Cecil laughe® too. He was by no means a 





bashful young fellow, and presently they were all 
talking gaily together. 

“T think,” said the Squire, “it would be most 
inhospitable to send us away hungry. Invite us 
to luncheon, Darrell ?” 

“ Oh please do,” (this from Mrs. Dorillon), “ it 
will be quite an al fresco féte, and I dote upon 
them. I remember when poor Mr. Dorillon was 
paying his addresses to me ——” 

“Do you like tomatoes with your chops, 
Clarissa ?” broke in the Squire, ruthlessly, 


digestion. Freda, my darling, who was that grea’ 
m-dical man who advised me to eat thera 
every available oceasion ?” 

“* Doctor Montpelier, mamma.” 

“Oh yes, but [ was never able to do it, and % 
T continue to suffer; but Iam not a comp! aiming 
woman, as you can testify.” 

“ Not too much pepper, Humbert,” musteret 
Cameron, “and, plag.e take it, where ia the~ 
salt?” 

“Under the table. Are those potatozs doe £” 

“1 think so, how am I to dish them up?”” 

“Will you let me help you?” asked a soit 
voice, and there was pretty Freda standing close 
by. “Ihave attended a cookery school. Oh, you 
need net smile so superciliously, Mr. Humbert, 
the comic journals make awful fun of them ; bat, 
indeed, that is because the editors are e# 
ignorant.” 

“T smiled,” said Darrell gravely, '' becanae £ 
could not imagine a nymph in a white gown con 
descending t» such menial work But W you 
really will help, I shall be glad. I don’t want t) 
be irretrievably disgraced in your eyes, anc 
Cameron. my chef, is simply dreadful, whilst Ger- 
mayne doesn’t kuow a potato froma bean, watil 
it is cooked.” 

Princess Freda, rolled up her loose sleeves, 
thereby displaying a pretty, slender arm, and 
dainty wrist to the best advantage. Then she 
proceeded tu pour away the water ; but not ali 
the steaming in the world could make those over 
boiled vegetables anything but a moist, rather 
uvappeti-ing mass, 

However, they were all hungry, all in the 
highest good humour, so that they ate even the 
burnt chops with a relish, and Eric declared he 
had never fared so sumptuously. 

But at last it was time to go, and the Squire 
pressed the three young men to dine at Court 
Lingard that evening. 

“ Oh,” said Darrell, “we have nothing with we 
in the shape of clothes.” 

“T beg your pardon,” remarked Eric, “ Ihave 
a brand new corduroy suit, a silk handkerchief, 
and a pair of blucher boots.” 

© All most highly becoming to you,” sizaperec 
Mrs, Dorrillon. 

“Tam the luckiest of you all,” laughed Cee), 
“for I’ve got a Christy minstrel suit in my port 
raanteau, which might be might be made to dt 
duty.” 

* You unmitigated sneak !” yelled Eric, makinz 
for him; but the threatened bartle did not take 
place, and in the end, the young men agreed to 
dine with the Squire, 

“ This is a gay time for me,” he said as he was 
leaving. “Twice a year Mrs. Dorrillon and tke 
Princess visit me, and then I live in Paradise.” 

Shortly after they drove away, Freda being the 
only quietoneof theparty. From her earliest years 
she had been so faulty in ways and speech, had 
worn such a pretty air of dignity, that her wacle 
had dubbed her the Princess, and as she grew ep 
the name still clung to her, so that to all her 
friends she was known as Princess Freda, and as 
Princess Freda, Erie Germayne already thowgh*> 
of her, 


CHAPTER IIL 


Duty, at the appointed time, ihe young men 
arrived, aud as a delicate compliment to them 

the la:lies had not adupied evening dress, 

Freda’s canary cambric looked very well when 

contrasted with Eric’s pale grey suit, which was 

a matter for conuratulation as he took her down. 

Her place at table was between Eric and Darrel, 

each ot whom showed his appreciation of his fa 

companion in his own way. 

Eric was boldly and frankly delighted. Dsereli 

Humbert testified his pleasure bya certain sors 

of gentle ceference which had won for him popu 
larity with the fair sex, despite his stature and 
reserve, 

To him Princess Freda turned frequewily. 
ignorivg Eric so far as courtesy would allow—a 
state of things which by no means pleased that 
young man ; and in his heart he resolved to lesy 
the barrier she had erected between them. 








“No thank you, although it is said they aid the 


His chance came after dinner, when he forsee 
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Freda ia the veracdah beyond the drawing-room 
gathering the blood-red roses that clustered 
about the trellis. 

“ Miss Freda,” he said, “ will you please tell me 
how I have offended you ?” 

The pretty grey eyes were uplifted question- 
ingl y to hia. 

Win you kindly explain? I hope I have rot 
been lacking in courtesy to my uncle’s guests, 
Mr. Germayne,” 

“That ie just it, Miss Freda. You are too 
courteous: you quite freeze me with your ex- 
tremly vice and particular manner,” 

“Tam sorry,” returned the girl, frigidly; but 
1e interrupted,— 

“ You don’t treat Humbert or Cameron in the 
same way.” 

“ No,” she flashed back, “ because although they 
took part in the horrid prank you played upon us, 
they were much less to blame than you. It is 
hateful to feel one has been placed in such a 
vidiculovs position, and made the subject of 
boffoonery.” 

‘*Oh, I say,” boyishly, “ don’t be toorough on 
» fellow. Upon my honour I never thought of 
insulting you; but Iama poor unfortunate young 
fellow,”—beginning to smile broadly—“ who is 
never able to steer clear of mischief, and is 
always in hot water because of his unhappy 
peculiarity. Say you forgive me, and I'll try to 
order my ways so that they do not offend you.” 

Freda looked into his eyes, they were brimming 
»ver with laughter. Her own smiled in response. 

“ Well, if you promise faithfully to try to be 
good, I may F 

“Yes,” eagerly, as she paused, “you may 
what ?” 

“ J'ry to forgive you;” and with a wicked little 
smile she prepared to leave him, only he was too 
yuick for her, and barred her way, whilst he said, 
masterfully,— 

“ You must not go until I have won your full 
ind perfect pardon. It is not generous to stand 
out when a fellow humbles himself as I have done. 
Pon my word I’m repenting in sackcloth and 
ashes, what more can Ido?” 

Freda began to laugh, and the young scamp 
continued,— 

“Tam sure that cruelty cannot find a place 
ia your heart, Miss Freda, Send me away 
happy !” 

“Tf it will make you happy to hear me say I 
forgive you, you are easily satisfied,” she retorted 
iightly. ‘Go in peace.” 

* But there is one thing more. I am pardoned, 
but I would be taken into favour ; I dare to ask 
your Royal Highness for your friendship,” 

“You presume too far on such slight 
grounds,” laughed Freda, and left him standing 
in the verandah, but not for long. It was Eric 
who sang the best song that night, Eric who 
turned the pages of Freda’s music, who loitered 
most by her side. He was the gayest of the gay, 
until the time came for departure; and then as 
she two walked home under a starry sky he sub- 
sided into silence. 

Cameron rallied him, but Darrell Humbert 
said nothing, only walked on quietly with his 
hands thrust deep into his pockets. He was not 
impressionable, but to-night he was thinking of 
Freda Dorillon in a way new and strange to him. 
The dainty, willowy figure, the small oval face 
with the dreamy grey eyes, rose again and again 
vefore his mental vision; and once more the 
sweet notes of the clear, rather plaintive voice 
sounded in his ears. 

He was angry with himself that it was so, still 
more angry that Cecil should utter her name so 
glibly in his badinage, and that night his dreams 
‘were disturbed by Aer. 

‘If it were not so utterly improbable,” he 
thought when he woke in the morning, “I should 
say I had fallen in love with the Princess at sight; 
but that is too absurd. She interests me, and 
living such a barbaric life through the last fort- 
night has made her seem doubly charming to me. 
Doubtless, once away I shall quickly forget her.” 

Breaking in upon his reverie came Eric’s 
voice singing, — 





* Bid me to live and I will live, thy protestant to be, 
Or bid me love, and I will give a loving heart to 
thee, 





A heart as soft and kind, a heart as sound and free 
As in the whole world thou canst find, that heart 
l'il give to thee.” 


Eric paused a moment, then said,— 

“ Hang it, I’ve smoked the steak, I'll swear, 
but it can’t be helped. I'll turn it, and hungry 
men don’t quarrel over trifles,” then once more 
he lifted his voice, 


‘* Bid that heart stay, and it will stay, to honour thy 
ecree, 
Or bid it languish quite away, and 't shall do so for 


ce; 
Bid me to weep, and I will weep, while I have eyes 
to see ; 
And having none yet I will keep, a heart to weep 
for thee, 
Bid me despair and I'll despair under that cypress 


tree ; 
Or bid me die and I will dare e’en death to die for . 


ce. 


“ Wonder if ever any fellow loved liked that, 
guess I could not make such an ass of myself,” 
he soliloquised aloud. 


‘* Thou art my life, my love, my heart, the very eyes 


of me, 
And command of every part, to live and die for 
thee.” 


“T say, Darrell, breakfast is ready, aren’t you 
coming out?’’ and he advanced to the window, 
“what a lazy brute you are! ” 

“T’m coming. You don’t suppose a fellow 
could sleep whilst you were yelling such maudlin 
nonsense. Where is Cameron?” 

“Don’t know ; there isn’t any need to wait for 
him, and I am ravenous. I say, do you really 
call that song ‘maudlin nonsense’? because I 
half promised to sing it to Miss Freda.” 

“Then by all means keep your promise ; but it 
is rather extravagant.” 

“T’m sorry you think so, although I must con- 
fess I don’t fancy I should go so far for any girl ; 
but some men might you know,” with a ques- 
tioning look at Darrell. 

“Tt would be very uncomfortable for them, 
and I can’t—no positively I can’t fancy you as a 
lovelorn swain, sighing out sonnets to your lady’s 
eyebrows or the dimples in her cheeks ; growing 
pale and thin, and losing your extremely healthy 
appetite.” 

“Tt ts healthy,” returned Eric, with something 
like remorse, “ but you see I was born that way. 
I say, Darrell, don’t you think Miss Dorillon an 
awfully fetching girl?” 

“She is certainly pretty. I should not call her 
‘fetching,’ the term is not dainty enough to 
apply to the Princess. Are we going on to- 
day ?” 

“Why no ; I promised the Squire we would all 
go up again to-night, I knew you would not 
object, and Cecil don’t care.” 

Darrell moved uneasily, then he said,— 

“Yon aren’t sticking to our bargain. We were 
to live apart from all society for two months, we 
were to see as much of the country in that time 
as we possibly could.” 

“Weil, I’m not leaving to-day. I want just 
another glimpse of Princess Freda.” 

And so they remained at Mangotsmount for a 
whole week, seeing Freda two and three times 
daily. It was very evident to Mrs, Dorillon and 
Cecil Cameron that Eric was fast falling in love 
with the Princess; but of her feelings with 
regard to him neither was certain. The lady too 
was not wholly oblivious to the fact that Darrell 
had a great regard for the girl, but for once in 
her foolish, harmless life she was wise enough to 
speak only of these things to her brother. 

“John,” she said one evening when they sat 
together whilst the young people were playing 
tennis, “I want your advice. Itgis quite evident 
that Darrell Humbert and Eric are rivals for 
Freda’s hand. I like them both very much, but 
I want to feel sure that the right one gets her. 
Now, which lover do you prefer ¢” 

“My dear Clarissa,” said the Squire, his grey 
eyes twinkling, ‘My advice to you, is to wait 
until one or the other has spoken. In any case 
Princess Freda will decide for herself, and, to be 
vulgar, you had best mind your own business,” 

“This 7s my business,” with an exquisitely 
funny assumption of dignity, “and allow me to 
say, John, that you cannot enter into a mother’s 





feelings never having been a mother yourself ; 
now, I——” but her brother's uproarious 
laughter put an abrupt end to her speech. Seeing 
that she was hurt and a little offended, he said,— 

“T beg your pardon, Clarissa; but really you 
did not stay to think how comical your speech 
was. I am ready to hear you now.” 

She was at all times most placable, so beaming 
on him with her mild eyes, she went on with the 
air of a Solon. 

“Of course in such an important matter I 
should not move without your counsel and 
sanction, especially as you are joint guardian with 
me. I can’t tell which of her suitors Freda 
prefers, and really it is difficult to decide as to 
their relative merits. I think I like Eric best, he 
is so frank; but Darrell is nice too. This is 
how it stands John ; Darrell Humbert is his own 
master and immensely rich, whilst Eric will only 
come in for a small share of his father’s estate, 
there are six girls to provide for; but then, on 
the other hand, he must inherit the tifle and 
Freda would one day be Lady Winterborn.” 

“ Hear me a moment, Clarissa. Let the child 
choose for herself, unbiassed by any worldly 
counsel ; let her heart speak to her, not pride or 
ambition. She is so young there is no need to 
contemplate marriage for her yet. I wish with 
all my heart you would make your home with 
m ” 


“No, John dear, I am such a bird of passage, I 
could not settle permanently at Court Lingard, 
although, I must confess, ic is very beautiful, and 
my birthplace. And, then, I might marry again, 
I am not too old,” with a simper; “and, of 
course, Freda would share my new home, and you 
would miss us so very cruelly.” 

His honest, jolly face shadowed. 

‘Clarissa, don’t tell me that you have any idea 
of changing your state.” 

“Well, I have not at present. But when we 

were at Buxton there was a gentleman most 
devoted to me ; and he was so very kind and nice 
that I promised to consider his proposal and to 
give him my reply when we meet next month at 
Clifton, He is Mr. Wilfred Walmer.” 
’ “Great Heavens! Clarissa, how incapable you 
are of taking care of yourself! Walmer is the 
biggest blackguard under the sun, and has been 
twice divorced. If I know the fellow dares 
approach you again, I'll give him the soundest 
hiding he ever had in his life.” 

Mrs. Dorillon began to cry weakly, but when 
her brother said in his kindest tone,— 

“Come, old lady, give me your promise you 
won’t see him any more, and that you'll never 
give yourself to any man without first consulting 
me.” 


She dried her eyes and readily gave the promise 
required, returning once more to her “ muttons.” 

Meanwhile the young people had ceased play- 
ing. Cecil and Darrell were seated on the 
verandah smoking; Eric had captured Freda, 
and with her had wandered away into the beau- 
tiful gardens of Court Lingard. The girl carried 
her hat upon her arm, her pretty hair was ruffled 
about her browand throat, and in her trailing 
white garments Eric thought she looked like an 
angel. 

“To-morrow I say good-bye,” he was remark- 
ing regretfully ; “and I do not think you can 
quite realise how hard a word you have made 
that for me to utter. I shall not see you for six 
whole weeks.” 

“Quite a lifetime!” said Freda, laughing a 
trifle uncertainly. ‘I expect you will have for- 
gotten all about me long before.” 

“Miss Freda! you are not saying what you 
believe. You must know that no fellow could 
ever forget you.” 

The delicate colour came into her cheeks. 

“Suppose we return to our old subject—an 
aim in life? What is yours?” 

** Just now it is—oh, I must not tell you that 
yet, but I shall soon. I suppose you mean what 
am I going to do when my holiday ends ?” 

“Precisely. I hold that no man should fritter 
away his life,” 

“Well, lam going into the office. Of course 
you know my dad is senior partner of the Chud- 
leigh Bank? He proposes that I shall have a 


stool in it; and, as I am not clever enough to 
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map out any course for myself, I have agreed. 
Then, too, I am rather fond of figures. Humbert 
is going in for literature; he’s no end of a 
genius, and his critiques on plays and books 
already are sought after. Ang Cecil is to be 
married to Maudie shortly, then take up his 
position as laird in an out-of-the-way district ; 
and, as he does not intend to have a steward, 
his hands will be pretty full. Confess we are 
quite model young men.” 

“T don’t think I like model young men,” 
answered Freda, her voice stirred by a mis- 
chievous little laugh ; “and, if you really were 
known to your friends by the very startling name 
you first gave us, Iam very—very sure you are 
not of that class.” 

“ From which speech I gather that you like me 
a little,” said Eric, bending down to look at the 
face covered with sudden confusion. 

“T—J did not say that,” she began, hurriedly, 
when he interrupted her,— 

“Do you dislike me?” 

‘* No—that is, I don’t think so,” 

“Then if you don’t dislike, the inference is you 
like me.” 

“Not exactly. I might be simply indifferent 
to you.” 

“ But are you ?’ 

“ Please let us go back to the others?” 

“Presently. I must have my answer now, I 
will not let you return until you have givenit, I 
am a resolute fellow.” 

“You are a very impertinent one,” with a 
touch of petulance. “ Oh, please let me go. Well 
then, if you must have my reply, I do not hate 
you so very—very badly.” 

“That is not what I locked for; but I will be 
merciful ; only one thing more. I have your 
permission to call on you at Clifton ?” 

“Tf you remember and care to do so ;” then 
she turned and led the way back to the house, 
followed in silence by Eric. 

As they stepped into the verandah Darrell 
looked earnestly at the girl; there was a new 
loveliness on her face, in her eyes. He dropped 
his pipe with a crash. When he rose from gather- 
ing up the fragments his face was very white, but 
he laughed as he said,— 

« What a clumsy brute I am! And it was 
colouring eo beautifully, Miss Dorillon.” 

“T really sympathise with you in your mis- 
fortune, Mr. Humbert. I know your pipe possesses 


for you charms which nothing else can rival ;” [ 


and, smiling, she went in. 

That night Eric said to Darrell,— 

“Don’t tell Cecil, he chaffs so unmercifully, 
but she has given me ground for hope. I shall 
meet her at Clifton six weeks later.” 

Under cover of the night Darrell bit his lips in 


fierce agony. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Cuirton Downs, and a broiling August day ! 
But a soft breeze stirred the leaves upon the 
boughs, fanned the hot cheeks of the children who 
romped and tumbled upon the burnt grass 
through which the greystone peeped. 

Close by the observatory a boy was flying a kite 
aided by his nurse. Two little girls and a dog 
were engaged in a game at ball ; light and shadow 
made more beautiful the lovely Leigh Woods on 
the opposite side of the bridge; below lay the 
river, a narrow, muddy streak, for the tide was 
out, and the great vessels lay waiting beyond until 
the hour for starting should come. 

A young couple had wandered down one of the 
most picturesque gullys, and were seated under a 
wide-spreading hawthorn, the knarled trunk of 
which was festooned with clematis. 

From the distant promenade came strains of 
music evoked by an excellent band, whilst a boy, 
aa he passed, sang to its accompaniment,— 


“ Once in the dear, dead days beyond recall, 
When on the world the mists began te fall, 
Out of the dreams that rose in happy throng 
Low to our hearts Love sang an old sweet song.” 


_ The young wan with an ardent look, possessed 
himself of the girl’s hand. 
“ Freda,” he whispered, “lall Love sing his 


| She nags, and there isn’t anything worse than a 


| willingly give her darling child. 





song to us to-day. Oh my sweet, you know what 
has brought me here, why I have lingered so long, 
and if you had meant to repulse me, I do not 
think you would have been so kind.” 

The fair face drooped, the eyes so full of sweet, 
shy happiness, could not meet those bent upon 
her, as she let him retain her hand and tried 
vainly to find some words in which to reply. 

Eric bent lower. 

“ Only say yes, when I ask you, ‘do you love 
me ?’ and I shall be the happiest man on earth— 
will you say it?” 

* Yes,” whispered Freda, and then that auda- 
cious young fellow, careless of any chance arrival 
took her wholly into his embrace and kissed her 
pretty lips not once, but again and again, until 
she cried on him to cease, and with gentle hands 
sought to thrust him away, only he held her 
fast. 

“You are mine, now,” he said, “and all the 
world may know it. Iam not ashamed of my 
happiness; but oh, Freda, I do wonder how I have 
deserved it. I guess Darrell will bea bit sur- 
prised when he learns my good fortune (Darrell 
had accompanied him to Clifton), “for he thinks 
a great deal of you, Freda. If he were any other 
than himself, I should say he was in love with 
you, but love and cynicism aren’t often com- 
bined.” 

Freda smiled. 

“ Oh, what a goose you are, Eric, to fancy that 
every man who approaches me, must.be as foolish 
as yourself. Mr. Humbert tolerates me, but he 
has no patience with mamma, and I love ker very 
dearly—now you-——” 

- I love her, too,’’ responded Eric, “ she 
is 80 jolly good-tempered, and I must confess that 
my own mother isn’t remarkable for amiability. 


nagging woman—and then she is so dreadfully 
extravagaut—three of the girls are her exact 
counterpart, whilst the others, Maudie, Dollie and 
Jessie are as good as gold. “You will like them ; 
and if the mater seems queer you'll put up with 
her cranks for my sake—it won’t be for long— 
because we shall live quite apart.” 

“T would ‘ put up’ with anything,” said Freda 
laughing at his queer vernacular, “so that you 
loved me,” 

“Oh, you darling! you little darling. But 
there is something else I must tell you—we shall 
not be rich.” 

“ Well, I have a little money of my own, and 
like Maudie, I am not extravagant. Eric I hope 
she will like me because you think so very highly 
of her.” 

“Next to you, she’s the best girl under the 
sun.” 

They lingered long under the hawthorn, lin- 
gered until the golden afternoon wore to a close, 
and on the other side the trees and rocks were 
enveloped in a beautiful, purple haze, through 
which the golden rays of the setting sun shone 
with ethereal effect. 

Then said Freda,— 

“ We must be going, or mamma will be grow=" 
ing anxious over our long absence.” 

So Eric kissed her yet again ere he would suffer 
her to move. Then, together, they went towards 
the Crescent where Freda and her mother had 
apartments, 

The elder lady was delighted with the arrange- 
ment, ‘She quite loved Eric,” she said in her 
most genial way, “had done so from the very 
first, and there was no one to whom she would so 


He did not stay long, having promised to accom- 
pany Darrell to the theatre, where a very good 
London company was giving Hamlet. But he 
promised to call early in the morning to drive Mrs. 
Dorillon and Freda into Clevedon. 

Then he went away, walking with swift, 
triumphant step to his hotel, and humming a gay 
little love song as he went, for had he not won 
the de»rest girl in all the world, and was there 
any fellow so enviable as he. 

Bursting into his friend’s presence he said,— 

“ Rejoice with me old fellow; I want your 
heartiest congratulations, because I have won the 
prize for which I have striven.” 

There was an imperceptible pause, then the 


“You mean that to-day Miss Dorillon has 
promised to become your wife ?” 

“You have hit the right nail on the head, old 
boy, I don’t want to gush, or to bore you with 
my happiness, but I so bubble over with it, that 
I must speak. I am filled with wonder at my 
own great fortune, and half afraid I shall wake 
to find it just a dream. If you knew how beauti- 
ful and good is her*heart-——” 

“ T think I guess,” calmly, “ you are very lucky 
and I wish you all joy. May this be but the dawn 
of your happiness.” 

“Thanks Darrell, you are never one to stint 
your friends of kindness, although you do pose as 
acynic. Do you know I was once awfully afraid 
we were rivals, and of course you could easily have 
cut me out, being so clever.” 

The gathering twilight hid the other's face 
from him, as he made answer,— 

“We were never rivals. Even had I wished to 
win Miss Dorillon, I never had a chance,” and 
Eric did not guess all that those words spokes 
rather drawlingly concealed. 

They dined together and afterwards repaired 
to the theatre, and there was nothing in Darrell’s 
manner to awake any suspicion of the truth ; 
nothing to tell that he was suffering all the 
anguish of “ dispised love” quivering yet with 
the smart and the ache of an open wound. 

The man was capable of much self-control, of 
deep love, and cruel self-sacrifice, Not even 
Freda heard anything strange in his voice, saw 
anything strange in his manner as he wished her 
all the joy, all the happiness she could desire for 
herself, And yet with all his soul he loved her, 
and for her sweet sake life must go on for him 
with “broken wing,” because Darrell Humbert 
was not as most men are. 

It seemed perfectly natural to him that Eric’s 
splendid physique, his débonair handsome face, 
aud gay manner should win for him the prize he 
loved and longed for ; but he caught himself 
wondering at times if Eric could ever love Freda 
as he himself did, for he gave her of his best, 
and to his best not many men can attain. 

There came a few halycon days then for the 
lovers. They were so young and comely, sv 
evidently devoted each to the other that kindly 
folks turned to smile a benediction on them as 
they passed, for “all the world loves a lover,” 
but what those days were to Darrell neither 
ever guessed. The anguish of seeing her mono- 
polised, watched over, adored by Eric, was a 
living martyrdom to this lonely young man, and 
yet he gave no sign. 

At the close of August Freda went to Chud- 
leigh for the purpose of being introduced to her 
jfiancée’s friends ; Mrs. Dorillon remained ‘at 
Clifton, being somewhat indisposed, and so the 
little party was broken up. 

Freda found the Germaynes very pleasant and 
attentive, Lord Winterborn handsome, bland, and 
with a general air of prosperity about him. 
Maudie and she were soon sisters in affection, 
whilst Jessie and Dollie were nob far behind in 
her favour. 

Lady Winterborn and her other three daughters 
were extremely civil to her, because, beyond her 
own small fortune, it was an established fact tl. & 
she would inherit the Squire’s very comfortable 
estate. 

But she neither liked nor respected them, 
although for Eric’s sake she treated them with 
pretty deference and courtesy. 

It was arranged that she should return in 
October for the double wedding (for Trix the 
beauty of the family was also to be married) and 
at Christmas they were all to gather at Court 
Lingard in response to Mr. Lingard’s cordial 
invitation. 

In the following April Eric and Princess Freda 
were to be made man and wife, although the 
Squire declared half fretfully that the girl was 
far toc young yet to take the cares and responsi- 
bilities of married life upon her. 

At the close of the week Princess Freda 
returned to Clifton, where she was instantly 
struck by the change in ber mother. 

Always juvenile she had blossomed again into 
youth, or a very good imitation of it, and there 
was a certain shyness about her manner which 





low grave voice of Darrell Humbert said,— 


caused her some trepidation, She knew the 
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signs so well; and the sio ity of Mrs 
Dorillon’s nature was always 4 source trouble 


to her. 

“Mammnr,” she said, as they sat. at 
“ what has happened to you that you look younger 
than ever—and—and prettier? I hope you 
have not been forgetting all you protised 
uncle.” 

“My dear,” said the little widow, loftily, “I 
am old enough to manage my-affairs without 
John’s assista zh he is very good and 
kind, he does not quite understand women, never 
having been married himself. But you are very 
clever to guess something has happened. Why 
Freda, it is all like a romance—years ago, bef 
{ met your dear father I was all but engaged to 
Alfred Peebles, but we were both poor, and our 
people would ‘not hear of anything definite. So 
Alfred went out to India to seek his fortune, and 
I remained at home, We promised 
but we were both so young, aod I was alw 
woman who reqrired and 
when your dear father proposed for me, and mj 
father said ‘Yes,’ I did not eppose him. 
knew what was best for me; well, then, I forgot 
Alfred, or thought of him very rarely ; I heard 
through a. friend that he was pr ius aud 
had married, and then having you to educate 
and train I forgot him until the day after you 
left for Chudleigh, Then, suddenly, I saw him on 
the Promenade, and-—it is really fl 
knew me long before I recognised him, although 
[ felt his face was familiar. It was a very 
affecting meetinz ; and, of course, we had much 
to tell each other—really, my dear, I think that 
it is not unlikely that—he may—er—ask me 
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| avoided him as much as possible. 


+} woman her father had loved, as _ it 


once more to ‘be his wife—did I tell you Mrs, | 


Peebles recently died? I gather that siie + 
not very amiable, and that 
happy.” 

Now Princess Freda had queer 
notions about second marriages, 
objected to them on the same score as she should 
object to second-hand clothes, and remembering 
her father with love, it went to her heart that 
her mother should contemplate putting another 
manin his place. Then much as she loved the 
pretty foolish woman, she could not be blind to 
her frivolity and weaknesses. Gently putting an 
arm about the still slender waist, she said,— 

“Mamma dear, don’t do anything rashly. Re- 
member your promise to uncle, and so many 
years must have gone by since you meb Mr. 
Peebles that he may have changed so that he 
bears no resemblance to the young fellow who 


” 


old-fashioned 


She said she 


came wooing you long, long ago. 

“My dear Freda,” answered the lady with a 
sublime air of wisdom; “you are too young to 
understand the electric affinity between soul and 

yul, and of course if Alfred does wish to renew 
our engagement, I shall at once apprise your 
uncle of the fact. Even he cannot possibly 
object to him now, and you would be very 
selfish to wish me to send him away, for when 
you are married I shall be lonely, indeed,” and as 

he began to whimper, Freda wisely ssid no 
more, 

In the morning when she went to join her 
ynother on the Promenade, she saw her approach- 
‘Ing with a tall, stiff, but rather good-looking 
man, dressed in the orthodox garments of mourn- 
ing. Of couree it was Mr. Peebles, and hurt as 
she was, she almost laughed at some words she 
once had read, ran through her brain about just 
such a couple,— 


‘They chatted of this and that, tie nothings that 
make up life, 
She in a Gainsboro’ hat, he in black for his wife, 
Oh, what a comedy this is, neither was hurt it 
appears, 
For she had forgotten his kisses, he had forgotten 
her tears,” 


With a smile and a blush, which many a girl 
might have envied, Mrs. Dorillon introduced her 
daughter, and Mr. Peebles spoke a few kindly 
words in a formal manner, saying that Freda 
reminded him of what her mother was at her 
age. Then they al went to the Zoo, after which 

ir. Peebles lunched with them. He was evi- 
dently quite enamoured with the pretty, youth- 
ful looking widow, and in his formal way dis- 





he did not make bim | 





posel to be very kind to the young girl who 
Well, the 
climax .came much sooner than she expected ; 
scarcely a week had passed before Clarissa 
Dorillon wrote the Squire to join them, under- 
lining the words, “7 have remembered oui compact. 
and now only wait your approval. I am quite 
sure, dear John, you cannot object to Alfred. I 
have known him all my life, and he was my girl- 
hood’s hero, as he is now my best beloved.” 

The Squire responded in person, and having 
proved Mr. Péebles to be eminently respectable, 
and a wealthy man to boot, there was nothing to 
do but to accept the inevitable, So in November 
Mrs. Dorillon was married, and it must be con- 


f 


fessed that the bridegroom behaved very gener- 
ously both to his bride and her daughter ; but 
neither he nor Mrs. Peebles disguised from 
each other that they were relieved, when 
in answer to the Squire’s warm solicitations, 
the Princess decided to make her home 
with him until her own bridal, for although 
she did not guess it, her éyes had a reproach- 
ful look in them when they rested on the 
is not 
many & wiser, nobler woman to be 
loved, Mr,.Peebles was very proud and fond 
of bis new wife, and she was more than con- 
tent ; indeed, for her, the years would glide 
serenely by, and the sorrow her daughter would 
be oiled upon to bear would rest but. lightly 
vpon her, partly because she Was incapable of 
deep suffering, and partly because a little one 
—a boy—came to gladden her heart, and make 
proud ber lord, 


granted 


CHAPTER V. 


Anp now the wedding-day grew on apace. It 
was March and the daffodils were all ablow, the 
scent of violets filled,the cool fresh air, and all 
the world was putting on its loveliest garb. 
Pale primroses “ by the rivers brim,” many-hued 
aneraones, and frail, faint-scented harebells were 
already en evidence, for the season was an early 
and unusually warm one. 

“You are to be favoured,” said the Squire, as 
he walked with Freda in the garden, “ not for 
twenty years can I remember such a forward 
spring. There will be apple blossoms to your 
wedding unless a frost comes and destroys their 
promise, Little girl, I shall be lonely indeed 
when you are gone, for I kave loved you as I 
might have loved my daughter, if ever I had 
been blessed with one.” 

“T know,” she said, softly and lovingly, ‘and 
the time will never be when I can forget your 
goodness. It is true Eric must be first with me 
—and that indeed is right—but you shall not be 
far behind in my love,” and she linked her 
slender hand in his arm, “Oh, much, after all, 
however much one loves one’s sweetheart, it 
must always be a cruel wrench to part with 
childhood’s friends, girlish associations—there, I 


| am talking as though I feared the future, and 


indeed I do not with Eric by my side. Come in 
and I will sing you some of your favourite 
songs.’ 

She stood white-gowned and lissom beside 
him, her face looking pale in the gathering dusk ; 
her hands were flower-filled, and her eyes, full of 
dreamy happiness, were lifted to the clear, pale 
sky, studded with the first bright stars. There 
was neither hint nor touch of love on her face, 
in her mien, and yet a strange foreboding was 
upon the Squire as he said,— 

“Come in at once then it is growing cold,” 
and in his heart lay the thought, ‘Great happi- 
ness too often precedes great woe;’ Heaven 
grant this may not be her experience.” 

When she had placed her flowers in water, she 
sab. down before the piano, and played a few 
dreamy airs, by the dim light of the fire—both 
she and her uncle were fond of this “ gloaming 
hour,” and then she sang, and her songs were 
all of love—love deathless and pare, but mostly 
the end of them was sad, Then at the very last 
she fell back upon “The sands o’ Dee,” and the 
clear, sweet voice seemed to the Squire’s fanciful 
ears to be weighted with woe. 





‘OQ Mary, go and call the cattle home, 
And cali the cattle home, and call the cattle home, 
Across the Sands o’ Dee, 
The western wind was wild and dark wi’ foam 
And all alone went she ; and all alone went She.” 


So she sang cf#the creeping tide, the cruel mist, 
and the maiden drowned, and when she camé to 
the last verse, her voice, like her eyes, was full of 
tears. 


“ They rowed her in across'the rolling foath, 
The cruel, crawling form, the cruel hungry foam, 
To her grave beside the sea, ‘ 
But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home 
Across the sands o’ Dee, across the sands 0’ Dee.” 


* Don't sing again “to night, dearie,” said the- 
Squire, and what it was lay on his heart he-could 
not tell; but he felt that before his; darling lay 
sorrow and suspense, and the sound of her voice 
was strange to him. He had listened often to 
the Scotch ballad, listened with liking, but never 
with that cruel sense of oppression, and he was 
glad when taking her candle she bade him good- 
night. 

In the morning he knew what it all meant. 
He sat reading his paper when he chanced upon 
the announcement that the bank of Germayne, 
Parker and Co., had stopped payment, and that 
Lord Winterborr, the senior partner, trading 
under his family name, was suspected of 
embezzlement. Had Eric known it all along? 
Did he hope by marriage with Freda to saye him- 
self when ruin befell his house ? 

But the recollection of the handsome, debonair 
face, the kind, frank eyes, forbade him toharbour 
such a thought, and he grew very pitiful as he 
brooded over what this might mean for Erie and 
Freda. Should he tell her all—could he? Wo, 
no; he would want to have the news coufirmed 
—later in the day a most terrible confirmation 
was afforded. The evening papers announced 
the death of Lord Winterborn bv his own hand ; 
he had not dared to face the consequence of his 
crime. Now, indeed, Princess Freda must learn 
all, and what would she do? Would she fail her 
lover in this awful hour of trial, or would she 
cling to him with added love and trust, willing to 
share his poor lot, to wear the name which to- 
day was execrated through the length and 
breadth of England-? 

It was night when the Squire ventured to 
break the news ; he could not see her face, but 
he heard ker breath come quickly, and when he 
had made an end of the shameful, terrible story, 
she rose all hurriedly, and coming to him 
through the deep shadows, wailed rather than 
said,— 

“Oh, take me to him, uncle, take me to him ; 
he will need me so sorely now—my Hric—there 
is no use in delay. I am all but his wife, my 
place is by his side ; let us go at once.” 

“My dear, you cannot leave Lingard until 
morning, and near as you are to Eric, I have no 
doubt that he and his family would prefer to be 
alone until after the inquest. But you can 
telegraph to him your sympathy, and (if you 
think well), your wish to be with him in his 
trouble, 

She twisted her fingers together in a very 
agony of suspense and pain. 

“Qh, if the morning were here! Uncle, you 
won't let this—this awful thing make any diffe- 
rence to your regard for him? You know when 
he was prosperous I gave him my heart, now that 
trouble has befallen him I cannot, I wild not take 
back the gift,” she ended vehemently. 

“ My dear, I am sincerely grieved for Eric, and 
you knowl am one of those who refuse to believe 
it is right or just to visit the father’s sins upon 
the children. At the same time I am afraid 
that for you and for him things will be materially 
altered, and your mother will have something 
to say in the matter.” 

“T do not think mamma will care much what 
I do; she has other joys and interests now,” 
with a touch of bitterness fn her sad voice ; but 
this I know, that if ail the world fails Eric, I 
never will.” 

And even whilst she spoke those words, a wild- 
eyed, haggard face man dashed unceremoniously 
into Darrell Humbert’s presence. The latter 


sprang to his feet, and with outstretched hands 
said,— 
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“You did well to come to me, old boy; I 
thank you for this sign of confidence.” 

Eric stared at him as though scarcely believing 
the evidence of his own senses; then he mut- 
tered chokingly,— 

“ Humbert, you cannot knew the truth !” 

“IT do, and I was endeavouring to find some 
way in which to assure you of my sympathy ; 
but written words are so cold, and I did not like 
to intrude upon Lady Winterborn’s grief. . Poor 
old fellow | if ever you wanted a friend it is now, 
If everI desired to show you how deep and rea} ig 
my regard for you, it is now. Eric, what is 
there I ¢an do for you ?” 

““T came to ask a favour of youand was afraid 
your would refuse. Already I have had experi- 
ence of the worth of friendship freely offered in 
the days of prosperity, and,” lowering his voice 
“ people think as I had a stool in the bank, I 
knew what was going on. I'll swear it was! not 
so, but our name is execrated, and there are few 
to speak well of him. But, Darrel), he was sy 
father—the kindest of fathers, and he must have 
veer, sorely tempted before he sinned so griev- 
ously, I am sure he hoped to repay every 
farthing, and to that end he speculated wildly 
and—lost. Then beggared in fortune and henour, 
he made what seemed to him the only reparation 
in his power, and oh, Ieacen, he died by his own 
hand!” 

Then, suddenly, the poor young fellow broke 
utterly dow, and flinging out his arms before 
him sobbed great heavy sobs which shook his 
whole frame. 

Darrell Humbert waited until they subsided, 
‘and the shamed face, all blotted and blurred, was 
lifted to his gaze, the usually gay voice now 
hoarse and laboure!, said— 

“ Forget that I have been so weak. I did not 
think there was so much of the woman in me.” 

“ Your emotion is no reproach to your man- 
hood. Tell me whatit isI have to do?” 

“Perhaps ske hes heard, perhaps not; end 
I thought in any cave I would tend her the mes- 
sage by you, if you wili undertake the ta+k, will 
you? Explain all to her, tell her Iam bankrupt 
in all the world prices, that I have noright tohold 
her to her word, and she is absolutely free. No 
one will blame her; I leastof any. Tell her to 
forget me, and—meke another man happy.” 

Darrell paced toand fro, How could Ac be the 
man to bear her such evil tidings, to see all the 
light and jey leave her face, and know that this 

vas his work? But on the other hand how 
could he fail his friend in this hour of dire neces- 
sity? So presently he said— 

“T will go; I can reach Lingard by ten to- 
morrow morning; but it would be weil to wire 
Miss Dorillon to make ro move until she has 
seen me, or she will have left for Chudleigh before 
Tecan reach her. But, Eric, you know little of 
her indeed if’ you think that your misfortunes 
will aleniate her love. They wil! only bind her 
the closer to you, and forgive me if I say, that 
you have no right to wreck her life because of 
your own scruples, What does the world’s opinion 
matter ifshe lovesyou? Is not she the first to 
be considered ?” 

“ Don't,” said Erie, hoarsely ; ‘‘ you tempt me 
almost beyond my strength. I would’ do what 
is right and best fur her ;-and it cannot be well 
to link her bright life to mine. 1 havea duty 
to perform to those my father has harmed, and 
it rests. with me to’ wipe the stain from. his 
name-—there is nove other to’ do it—it maybe 
all my life will be spent in repaying those—those 
debts ; it is not a matter of cheice but conseience. 
And now let me be brief as I can, becau-e I-must 
return home by the mail. The inquest is to- 
morrow, Ask Kreda not to write me or attempt 
to see me until this dreadful time.is over, her 
sympathy would break me down, and I have need 
of all my strevgth. It is very dreadful just now 
at theold place. Dellie and Jessie are good 
girls, but they are utterly prostrated_by. this 
double calamity, whilst the ether two join with 
my mother in railing against — iim—forgetting 
that but for their extravagance he might, even 
now, be alive and happy. Maud and Cameron 
are on their way to join us, but Trix refuses to 
come—she is her mother’s own daughter,” bitterly 
—and now I must be going, I would thank 


e 





you if I could, but—but—Heaven bless you, old 
fellow, and—good-bye.” 

“Tam going with you to the station,” said 
Darrell, quietly, “and before we start you must 
accept this, There aré so many unlooked for 
expenses at such a time ;” and he tried to thrust 
a roll of notes into Erio’s' hand, But he drew 
back. 

“No, no, I am not a pauper yet. Tean’t.” 

“But you must; it is the only favour I have 


ever asked you, Eric, It would be unfr iendly to | 


refuse. Well, take it as a loan, if you will have it 
on vo other condition #” 

They looked into each other’s eyes, and if both 
saw tears there, was either to blame ? 

“As a loan,” said Bric gruffly, and thrust it 
into his pocket. 

“Thavk you,” 
then they went out together. 

Few wor's passed between them on their way, 
and the last Eric spoke were,— 

“Tell her when all is over I will write or come 
to her; and say—if you think it wise, or she 
cares to hear-—that I love her with all my heart 
and strength.” 

On the morrow Darrell went down to Lingard, 
to find Princess Freda white and weary-looking, 

with dark marks beneath her eyes, for she had 
wopt long and bitterly, and as though her cross 
were not sufficiently hes avy, she had that morning 
received a letter from her mother, in which the 

olish, shallow lady had written,— . 

“It is Alfred’s wish and therefore mine that 
your engsgement should at once end, and that 
the rupture should be made public. 

Of course, we Co not blame poor, dear Eric 
for his father’s sins, but we think. he could not 
have been quite ignorant of what was going on. 

“Then, too, my dear Freda, he is now abso- 
lutely penniless, Lady Winterborn and the 
girls will hardly be able to exist on the little 
income which is strictly her own. 

“You will see for yourself, dear, it would be 
social ruin to marry 8 man who has nothing but 
a tarnished title to offer you, and like the good 
child you are will submit to our wishes, as I eub- 
mitted myself years ago to my parents.” 

Freda’s eyes hardened as she crushed the letter 
in her hand ana went to meet Darrell, One glance 
at his face showed that he, at least, had not come 
to preach worldly wisdom to her. It was kind 

and pitiful beyond measure, and the low, grave 
voice was weighted with sympathy as he took her 
hand, saying,— 

“ This is very cruel for you, but it is ecrueller 


still for Eric, and just because he needs to keep | 


strong, I am sure you will be brave for his cake,” 


and then he told her all that had passed between | 


them, whilst listening she wept again to think 
of her lover’s calamity and her own inability to 
comfort or approach him, 

When Darrell had given his message she stood 
twisting her fingers together, whilst he watched 
her. Then, without turning her head. she eaid,— 

“Tt is cruelly hard that I may not even write 
to hiin, but he knows best—and y w are net for- 
bidden to correspond—will you be my messenger, 
too? Will you tell bim that if I loved him dearly 
—dearly—in the happier past—I love him more 
now—that his sorrows like his joys shall be mitie, 
and that nothing shall make me f-lse to him and 
myself—that Iam ready to be his wife, when he 
says ‘come,’ and I-will cownt poverty richest for 
his sake, and dishonour—if dishonour touches 
him- shall be my portion, too, because nothing 
now can sever our two hearts,” 

He heard in silence. Surely nothing could be 
crueller to him than these words she uttered, and 
yet for love’s sake he bore them without any sigu 
of suffering, any change on his pale, dark face 
And when she had ended, he said quietly. — 

“ All that you say shall be faithfully reported ; 
you have answered as-:I hoped, asl knew you 
would, and surely sunk as Eric now is, in sorrow, 
he can but find comfort in your words. Remem- 
ber, too, to your own satisfaction that he is not 
without friends, Cameron will do his utmost for 
him.” 

“ You say nothing of yourself,” shecried, “ you 
who have been sv good to him and to me! Why 
do you try to hide your light under a bushel ? 
Mr, Humbert, you have given me fresh hope and 





answered Darrell simply, and | 


} ground, 


} meour 


| the 








couragé, and surely when Eric fied to ‘you it was 
becau-e he felt so certain of your friendabip, titans 
out of all he knew, he loved you best, he trueted 
you most. Ob, [am grateful—so grateful,” and 
then to his dis “may she took his hand jp here and 
stooping, kissed it, whilst her tears dropped upon 
it, 

Almost he snatched it from her. 

‘Don't !” he said; hoarsely. “{ cannot tear 
that you should so humble’ yourself to me,” snc 
she did not guess what restraint he put upon him 
self, 
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funeral. was over. rd Winterborn lay 
fiom’ his ancestors in wneonsetratec 


His widow and pt were preparme 
lives Dad ahel- 
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» the home which’all. their 


The two younger ones were going 
mother. Cameron had 


to le Vv 
tered then 


abroad avi h their 


| rousty offered a home to Dollie, whilst Je 


to be married very quictly to the curate tL 
parish, Iu their supposed prosperity he had. 
xd to breathe his love, and Jessie hail secr 
ned that he was indifferent to her 


dar¢ 


| like good and loyal lover he was, he ca 


saying 


forward, | « fering his little all, 
heart,— 
* J will love my love the more 
When she falls on ewil days, 


and wh 
only re 


ly e:reless of the world’s op'nion, Sher re 
mained Eric to be considered, and of hie 
plans he was very reticent, save, per hapa, 
Camerov. He had that in bia mind wh dh 
would not confide to Darrell, knowing that 
would disapprove for the sake of Princess Preda 3 
aad he feared to be dissuaded from his purpess 
by his words, her tears and her eutre ities, 4, 

At Lingard she waited in sick suspense for his 
coming, and, with a!l his heart, he lunged to go te 
her ; but he had his work to perform, ax 1d | with 
his hand upon the plough, he would 20% look 
back. 

He was very changed ; few had ever suspected 
latent strength and resolution lay 
behind that debonair exterior, those ta 
poring eyes. He was as a new man— stern, cem 
posed, reticent, so that his mothor shrank f 
him, not understanding how deep was the gri 
how bitter the shame which aie 
and chavged the whole man. 

At last the day came when he could no} 
stave off the inevitable, and so he wrote to 
aud his letter almost broke her hear, 
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he 
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ughter- 


inte 


“My BELOVED,—~ 
“Wheu this reaches you I st 
away.” I aw leaving England in the hope of re- 
trieving my fortune; and repaying all thet is due 
to my father’s clients. It rovy be fy vain 
shase, it may be, too, that I never shall returr 5 
but go I must, let the worst befall me; 

“For all your love, your faith, your biesred 
sympatby I pray Heaven to reward you ; and by 
the love | have given‘you, [ implore yon to fe 
mie, because marriage for us is out «f the ques 
Even if I could be so selfish as to ask you to % 
years for my' return, what then rhoul ns i Awe tD 
give you+-a* broken ‘fortune, @ disgraced name, 
the very digs of my life? 

“My darling—my darling! such a sacrifice 
dare not demand, Love and honour abke forbid 
iv! And so, while I have strength, I say foreweR ! 
In time you.‘being so young, will surety pat 2 
from your heart, if not from-your memory, axa 
bless some wor thier, luckier man than J, with.the 
love that I once: dared ask, Wf it is eo; i? I shalt 
learn it in my distant home, i will be with s. 
thankful heart; for that I have spoiled cour 
young life is a thought I could not-bear, 

“Try not toblame'me; that [ leave ‘you thus; 
I dare not look into your eyes and listen to youyx 
pleadings lest I should) grow weak and yield. 
Henceforth* my days must be devoted to ane 
purpose, and love may never have part or eis 
them. 

“May Heaven’ bless and keep tow, ‘roake yeu 
happy as you are fair, shall be always the pretex 
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i » who mM, how cruel it would be to lose her. Weill, Miss | ind patience, and so another three years crept 
1 dear sake. Dorillon was so nearly Eric's bride, that she isas | by. She was now twenty-six and her mother 
El one widowed. For her sake—for Heaven's sake, | spoke plaintively of her as an old maid; but 
| speak !” | Princess Freda only smiled sadly as she waited 
ie loud and bitter ery she gave. Cecil looked kindly but shrewdly at his friend. | for one who never came. 
Gone—gone! Not one good-bye! Oh, cruel “ Only a good man could plead for him as you Then the Squire was laid low with a second 
iel, to leave me thus! I, who would have | have done ; for you, too, love her!” 


owed you to the end of the world! I, who 
vould die for you!” And, falling on her knees, 
he wept like one distracted, 

ater Darrell came. He looked harassed and 

mn. 
What is this ?” he asked, holding a letter 
before her weary eyes. “It is from Eric, and 
it tells me has gone ; but that cannot be true |!” 

“ It és true,” she said, “and he has broken my 
heart !” 

No, no!” hesaid. “For his sake that must 
aot be; and Miss Dorillon—Freda, although he 
has acted mistakenly, he has acted nobly. You 
should be very proud of your lover. Sit here by 
me, and let me talk matters over. Surely it will 
uot be very difficult to find and bring Eric back. 
And, if he stili persists in what some will call his 
Quixotic idea, you may yet accompany him as his 
wife, if your guardians will consent, and you feel 
yourself brave enough to follow his fallen for- 
tunes, 

“ T shall mind nothing,” she answered, brokenly, 
so that Iam with him. Think of him alone in 


his misery, despairing, comfortless, friendless—he | 


who was always so gay and fond of society; it 
may be that he will even go hungry,” her voice 
sinking to a whisper, “and I have enough and to 
spare for both ; but he is proud and will not have 
my help. Oh, my friend—my friend, tell me 
what todo. I am lost and bewildered by my 
grief |” 

“T cannot advise you, but I will do something 
which I think will be better ; I will go to Loch- 
cuddy and see Cameron. He will know better 
than anyone what has befallen Eric, because not 
mly are they sincerely attached, but Maudie 
Cameron is Eric’s favourite sister, as you know. 
And, as perhaps you do not know, Eric went down 
with them to Lochcuddy after the funeral. Tell 
me to go, and I will leave at once.” 

“Oh ! how kind you are to me! and I—I can- 
not bid you stay. I feel as though I were going 
mad with my agony and suspense! Bring him 
back to me !—only bring him back! Tell him 
that I can have no happiness apart from him ! 
Oh! I must speak now; this is no time for 
maiden bashfulness ! Mr, Humbert, there are so 
few friends true to him ; even my mother counsels 
desertion, and my uncle looks grave when he 
speaks of our betrothal. But, though all the 
world were leagued against him I would stand 
fast !” 

With an infinitely tender gesture, he pushed 
back the falling hair from her brow. 

“Take heart! It is hard to bear now, but in 
a little while the bitterest hour will be passed. 
And, remember, that whilst you and I live, Eric 
an never be wholly forlorn.” 

He fain would have kissed her good-bye, but 
fear of himself and the dread lest his caress 
should tell her all the truth, restrained him, and, 
presently he took his leave. 

It was a long and lonely journey he had under- 
taken, but it was for her, and there was a certain 
rapture in merely serving her—in sacrificing his 
hopes, his own feelings, for her dear sake. 

Cecil Cameron met him warmly, but, when he 
broached the subject of Eric, said, quickly,— 
“Ask me nothing, for I can tell you nothing. 
am bound by a promise, Had I not given it, 
tric would not have accepted help from me.” 

“There are times,” urged Darrell (whose word 
was known to be his bond), “ when it is excusable 
and even praiseworthy to breaka promise. Surely 
this one of them.” 

“Forgive me, Humbert, I cannot see it in that 
light ; my lips are sealed.” 

‘ But, remember Miss Dorillon. It is for her 
I plead. Surely, Cecil, it is her right to know 
where Eric has hidden himself away. I simply 
dare not go back to her with the message ‘I 
cannot find him’; it will break her heart, and 
she is so loyal that she is ready to share his lot— 
though so changed! Cecil, you are happy in the 
possession of a good wife ; you can dimly guess 
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The dark face flushed as he answered almost 
savagely through his set teeth,— 

“ What of that ?” 

“Tf Eric never returns, you may yet win her 
for yourself.” 

“Not so; I would rather die than wrong my 
absent friend.” 

Then he returned to his attack; but all in 
vain, neither entreaties nor expostulations would 
move Cameron to forget his bond, and, in the 
wretchedest frame ef mind, Darrell returned to 
England. 

He dared not go to Freda, but he wrote her a 
lengthy account of his doings. In reply to which 
he received a short note. 


“Dear Mr. Houmpert,— 

“T thank you for all your exertions on my 
behalf. I felt from the first they would be vain, 
only I tried to hope against hope. I am going 
away for a short time, when I return I shall hope 
to see you at Court Lingard. Until then, believe 
me your grateful and sincere friend, 


“Frepa Dori.won.” 


He did not see her again for some months, and 
then the change in her struck most painfully 
upon him. 

All the brightness and gaiety had left her face, 
her voice ; her cheeks were paler and thinner than 
they should have been, her manner languid. 

In answer to his inquiries, she said, simply,— 

“T have been ill, but I am quite well and strong 
again now. I suppose you have no news for me?” 

And, as her wistful eyes met his, he said, 
sadly,— 

“None! but no news, they say, is good news ! 
Soon he will write you; he is waiting until things 
are brighter. It was ever Eric’s way to hide his 
misfortunes and trials.” 

“Sometimes,” she said drearily, “ I fear that he 
is dead ; but if that were so, I should know it ; do 
not you think so? Some subtle instinct would 
tell me it was useless to hope and watch longer 
for his coming.” 

“He is not dead,” gently ; “ you must not let 
that thought take pessession of you. And, now, 
if you can bear to de se, tell me how you have 
spent these long months ?” 

“There is nothing of interest to tell. We have 
been wandering froma place to place, uncle and IJ, 
and mamma has quite given over entreating me 
to forget Eric. She has other interests now. I 
suppose you know that I have a little brother, 
who more than fills my place? For the rest, all 
the days have been teo much alike for me to keep 
a chronicle of them.” 

Months lengthened into years, and, as Darrell 
had purchased a house in the neighbourhood of 
Court Lingard, he oftem saw Freda. She was a 
very pale princess new ; but the memory of his 
friend kept him faithful to his best self, and no 
word of love escaped his lips. 

At the end of the third year a rumour got 
about that Eric Germanyne—Lord Winterborn— 
had forwarded through Cameron a sum of money 
in part payment to his father’s clients. In a little 
while another announcement appeared to the 
effect that a second instalment had been received, 
but the place of Eric’s residence remained a dead 
secret. 

It was at this time thatthe Squire was stricken 
with paralysis, and although he recovered suffi- 
ciently to walk about his estate it was clear to all 
he would never again be a hale man, although he 
might live many years. To his niece he said,— 

“ Freda, my love, whilst sense remains to me I 
will do you justice. To-day I am going to make 
my will. I shall not die the sooner, and if ever 
that brave lad returns, there will be no need to 
delay your marriage longer. You have been a 


true lass to him and te me, and please Heaven, 
you shall have your reward.” 
So she remained with him, never failing in love 





stroke, and whilst he lay at death’s door, news 
reached her, that at last Lord Winterborn’s 
thefts were all repaid, and that Eric had been 
living all these years a rough, hard life in Cali- 
fornia ; that he had suffered cruellest misfortune 
and hardship for the first two years of his resi- 
dence there, then his luck had turued. With his 
first “find” he had speculated “wildly” folks 
said, but successfully. He scraped, saved, invested, 
until now he stood a free man with unblemished 
honour before the world ; but just as poor as 
when he left England to seek his fortune, and 
the old struggle must begin again. 

It was Darrell who brought her the news, and 
when she had heard all he had to tell she started 
to her feet, crying wildly,— 

“T must go tohim. He will not thrust me away 
now—with my arms about his neck he cannot 
resist me—oh, I am a proud and even a happy 
woman to-night to know what manner of man 
have loved. Do not seek to stay me, he calls 
me.” é 

“Freda,” said Darrell, firmly, “ you must con- 
trol yourself. This is no mission for you to under- 
take, and even if it were how could you leave that 
poor old man who has no one now but you? J 
will be your messenger, and I will bring him back 
—if he lives,” 

So it came about that Darrell sailed for 
America and Freda remained at Lingard to exer- 
cise her soul with such patience as remained to 
her. 

Darrell met with no adventure until he was 
nearing San Francisco, when suddenly the train 
was brought to a stand, and a number of ruffiana 
at once boarded it. 

There was a brief struggle, most of the passen- 
gers making but faint resistance; but Darrell 
stood on the alert his revolver grasped firmly in 
his right hand, his face white with rage. 

At the command “ hands up,” he did not alter 
his posture, and one of the robbers fired point 
blauk at him. In an instant the shot was returned 
and with, effect, for the miscreant’s arm fell 
broken at his side. 

Then they rushed upon him ; but now another 
diversion occurred ; a huge, roughly clad figure 
followed by many another sprang up. 

“Don’t spare the dogs! stand by the little 
fellow—he’s true grit—fire boys and no quarter.” 

It all took place in much less time than it takes 
to write. The newcomers drove out the thieves, 
the big man fighting like afury. Darrell was 
wounded but he hardly heeded it. There was 
something so familiar in the giant’s figure that he 
longed to see his face. Presently all was quiet 
again, then the leader of the friendly troop 
remarked to a tall, thin man,— 

“ Close shave wasn't it? The boys heard there 
was to be a raid on you, and we started to help 
you—almost too late. Where is that little chap ! 
—gad ! he fought like an Englishman.” 

Flinging the long fair hair out of his face he 
turned sharply, saw Darrell standing there and 
crying out his name rushed towards him. . 

But the revolver had dropped from Darreli’s 
hand, he fell against a seat in a half fainting 
condition, and yet his native coolness and courage 
did not desert him. 

“How are you Eric? Get me out of this; 
don’t make a fuss. I fancy I am wounded.” 

So they led him out, and he walked bravely for 
a few steps ; then he stumbled and fell. 

When they lifted him he was unconscious, and. 
a brief examination proved that a bullet hak 
pierced his left lung. 

Eric hung over him in an agony of dread, and 
presentiy the dark eyes opened, the quiet voice 
said,— 

“ Ours was a providential meeting, old boy. I 
came to find you, but instead you find me. 
Don’t leave me, I shan’t keep you long ; its nearly 
over—and—I am ing 

“Darrell—dear old boy—help is coming——” 

“Yes help is coming—how good it is to see 
you again,” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THOSE who stood around were accustomed to 
death, It was for ever occurring around them, 
for theirs was but a lawless life at best, and blows 
or shots were as common as worde. 

They raw that the end had nearly come for 
Darrell Humbert, and were full of rough pity for 
“ Big Eric’s chum,” and sympathy with Big Eric 
himself. So they stood a little apart watching 
and waiting. 

Presently Darrell said,— 

“Lift me up old friend, there is something 
to say before Igo. Away in the old place Freda 
is watching for you, eating out her heart with 
sorrow at your long delay. It was she who sent 
me to find you. You owe it to her to return, 
for certain reasons, she cannot come toyou. She 
has been faithful so long—so long—you have 
filled her every thought. 

“ But how can I go to her empty-handed ?” 

“I have provided for that. Strange that I 
should have made my will before sailing ; you 
will not want. And now you cannot deny a 
dying man’s prayer, Promise so soon as I am 
put away you will go back. Do not let her guess 
the truth about my death, All her life she would 
grieve, she has a heart so tender.” 

“ Darrell, why did I never guess? You love 
her?” And his face was full of anguish and self- 
reproach as it drooped over his friend’s. “If I 
had known at first, perhaps, I should have had 
courage te go away and leave her free to love you. 
You areso much worthier than I, And now, oh, 
Heavens! you are dying for her and for me!” 

“Why are you grieving over what never could 
be? From the first Princess Freda loved you. 
Don’t let all my suffering be in vain, and never 
let her know the truth.” 

He relapsed into silence, and lying, breathing 
faintly, with his eyes fast closed. Then suddenly 
they opened wide to the blessed light of day, the 
pale lips smiled, as he breathed “ Freda, Freda! 
and so lay still for ever. 

For the soul had escaped the poor wounded 
body, the gates of Heaven were opened wide, and 
he went in to wear the martyr’s crown of gold, 
for surely Darrell Humbert’s self-sacrifice, his 
patient endurance of sorrow, his earnest labouring 
in his rival’s service, and this his untimely end, 
would be counted to him as martyrdom. 

As he laid him back upon the grass a deep sob 
broke from Eric’s lips. 

“T was not worthy so much devotion,” he said, 
“ Darrell, Darrell, surely of you it may be said 
“ greater love can no man have than this that he 
lay down his life for his friend,” and but for me, 
my obstinate pride, and mistaken duty, you 
might even now be with us. Heaven forgive 
me!” 

He covered the dead calm face and turned 
away with an aching heart. 
~ * * * * 

It was a lovely evening in May, and Freda 
walked lonely and sad in the beautiful Lingard 
gardens, 

But three days ago news had reached her of 
Darrell’s death, of the finding of Eric, and his 
projected return when all affairs had been 
satisfactorily wound up. 

It was a brief, business-like letter from a San 
Francisco lawyer, and gave no details. She could 
only vaguely guess all that had happened so 
muc been left to her imagination ; but 
through all her great joy at the thought that 
Eric would soon be with her there ran a deep 
spring of sorrow, for Darrell had been very dear 
to her, and his loss was more bitter than she had 
believed possible. 

There would be always something lacking in 
her cup of bliss because he could never know her 
gratitude—her earnest desire to repay, if in ever 
so small a measure, the debt she owed. 

As she thought thus her pale face shadowed— 
it looked unusually pale by contrast with the 
black gown she already wore in memory of 
Darrell, and her eyes were very sad. 

“Tt was so hard he should die away from us 
all,” she murmured, then stopped, startled by the 
sound of swift steps on the gravel. 

Her heart stood still, she could neither move 
nor cry out, az through the mist, from beneath 





the shadow of branching trees, a man’s figure 
loomed large and dark, 

He paused a moment, then the voice, which was 
dearer to her than any earthly music, said,— 

“ Freda, I have come back to you, but, Heaven 
help me! he lies buried in foreign soil, But he 
bade me come.” ‘ 

And then, as he ceased to speak, strength and 
movement returned to her. 

“Oh, why did you loiter so long, breaking my 
heart and crushing down your own? My beloved 
—my beloved!” And her hands were in his, 
her sweet lips upraised to receive his passionate 
kisses. ‘‘ You will not leave me any more?” she 
whispered, a little later. ‘I could not bear to 
lose you a second time.” 

“Nothing but death shall part us now, my 
loyal sweetheart—my darting wife! Sometimes, 
Freda, I wonder that your heart did not turn to 
Darrell.” 

“7 had loved you,” she answered softly; “and 
Darrell never gave me more than a brother's 
affection. He was your loyal friend—my truest 
help! Oh, if he could but know what a happy— 
happy woman I am, to-night! It comforts me to 
think that he docs see, and is satisfied.” 

“‘T pray with all my soul that it is so, None 
so well know his true worth as the man to whom 
he has restored the Princess Freda.” 


THE END. 








Tue AprLeE TREE.—Pyrus Malus, the common 
apple tree, is a native of Europe and almost 
naturalized here. The Romans had twenty-two 
varieties, according to Pliny. Probably nearly 
one thousand varieties are cultivated in the 
United States. The wild apple or crab-tree, a 
native of Britain, and very generally found in 
temperate climates of the northern hemisphere, 
is a somewhat stunted looking tree, with austere, 
uneatable fruit, yet it is the parent of all, or 
almost all, the varieties of apples so much prized 
for the dessert. The apple is now one of the 
most widely diffused ef fruit trees, and in the 
estimation of many is the most valuable of all. 
It succeeds best in the colder parts of the 
temperate zone. It may, however, be found on 
the coasts of the Mediterranean Sea, in Arabia, 
Persia, and the West Indies, but there its fruit 
is as small and worthless as in high northern 
latitudes. In the Bible the apple tree is men- 
tioned as superior to all other trees, “As the 
apple tree among the trees of the wood, so is my 
beloved among the sons.” 

HIsTory @F THE ORANGE.—The name “orange” 
is from the Latin aurum, meaning gold or of 
golden colour, The fruit was originally a small, 
bitter berry about the size of a common early 
Richmond cherry, and very seedy. It has been 
cultivated in Hindustan from a very remote 
period, and was taken from that country to Ara- 
bia and Persia in the eighth and ninth centuries, 
It is said to have received little or no attention 
from cultivators of fruits in either of the coun- 
tries last mentioned above prior to the begin- 
nivg of the tenth century, there being a tradi- 
tion that it was a cursed fruit sent by Mohammed 
to destroy the unfaithful. In the tenth and 
eleventh centuries the horticulturists of Oman 
and Syria began the cultivation of the tree in 
earnest, the fruit going under the name “ biga- 
rade.” By the end of the twelfth century it had 
become quite abundant in all the countries of 
the Levant, the returning soldiers of the Cross 
(Crusaders) bringing it with them upon their 
return from Jerusalem, It was well known but 
not extensively cultivated either in Italy, Spain, 
or France before the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the hindrance being a survival and an 
addition to the old anti-Muhammedan tradition 
—namely, that the use of the fruit would cause 
the partaker to enroll himself with the legions of 
Islam whether he desired to or no. The Spaniarcs 
finally succeeded in cultivating it in their West 
Indian colonies, and from there it found its way 
to Florida, Central America, Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, always improving in size and flavour until 
it became what it is to-day, one of the most 
perfect of fruits. 





WEICHI is the greatest game of the Chinese, 
especially with the literary class, and is ranked 
by them superior to chess. Like chess, this game 
is of a general military and mathematical cha- 
racter, but is on a much more extended scale, the 
board containing 261 places and employing nearly 
200 men on a side. All of the men, however, 
have the same value and powers. The object is 
to command as many places on the board as 
possible. This may be done by inclosing empty 
spaces, or surrounding the enemy’s men. Very 
close calculation is always essential in order that 
a loss in one region may be met by gains in 
another, thus employing skillful strategy when 
the contestants are evenly matched. The game 
has come down from great antiquity, being first 
mentioned in Chinese writing about 625 Bw. 
It was in all probability introduced by the Baby- 
lonian astronomers, who were at that time 
instructors of all the East. 

Hinpvu Beavuties.—Many of the women of 
India, and especially those of Kashmir, are very 
beautiful, The worst of it is that not only are 
the most beautiful ones seldom seen, but even 
their portraits are difficult to obtain. Either 
they or their husbands appear to Jook with rooted 
distrust on the photographer, and even wheu 
their photographs are taken they rarely give 
permission for copies to be sold. In a typica} 
Hindu beauty the skin is just dark enough to 
give a rich, soft appearance to the complexion, 
the features are regular, the eyes mild and blaci 
and shaded by long silken lashes ; the hands and 
feet are small and elegantly formed, the demean- 
our is modest, the manners gentle, the voices low 
and sweet. Such a combination of good points 
may not often be met with, but when it is, whe 
shall say what havoc is wrought among the hearts 
of the male beholders? There are fine-looking 
women occasionally among the middle-class 
Hindus, as well as among the upper ten; and 
even among the low castes the faces are some-: 
times very pleasing. Many a Hindu woman, whe 
has perhaps little pretension to beauty of face, 
has nevertheless the step and carriage of @ 
princess ; and if one is not too fastidious about 
perfection of eyes and mouths and noses, her 
figure, as she walks down the street with her 
load on her head, is truly a beautiful object: 
Jewellery is often worn to excess in India, as 
among other Orientals, and the nose ring is some~ 
times so large that it has to be fastened back to 
the ear by a delicate chain to keep it from inter- 
fering with the mouth. 

THe Op Temp_es or Mexico.—Teocolli, is the 
name given to the temples of the aboriginies of 
Mexico, of which many still remain in a more or 
less perfect state. They were built in the form 
of four-sided pyramids, and consisted for the 
most part of two, three, or more stories or ter- 
races, with the temple, properly so called, placed 
on a platform on the summit. The largest and 
most celebrated is the pyramid of Cholula, 
measuring one thousand four hundred and forty 
feet each way, and one hundred and seventy- 
seven in height; it is much defaced, and the 
temple on its summit has been removed, The 
teocollis in Yucatan are in far better preserva 
tion ; they are not generally built in terraces, 
but rise at an angle of forty-five degrees to tid 
level of the platform, with an unbroken series 
of steps from base tosummit. The temples on 
their summit are sometimes ornamented witl 
bas relicfs in stucco and hieroglyphic tablets, 
and the roof is formed by courses of stone ap- 
proaching each other, and furnished with pro- 
jections like dormer windows. Not unlike the 
teocollis are the palaces of the Aztec kings or 
chiefs, which differ from them in having the 
pyramid smaller, less prominent, and oblong in 
plan, while the building, larger and more elabo 
rate, consists for the most part of a stone base- 
ment, with sqare doorways, but without win 
dows, surmounted by a structure which appears 
to be directly copied from wood-work. On some 
of these facades, we have also rude pillars and 
grotesque carvings, and there are often a number 
of chambers in the interior. A palace and temple 
are sometimes found attached together, and in a 
few cases, the most remarkable of which is the 
Casa de las Monjas, at Uxmal, the buildings are 
arranged round a courtyard 
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A WOMAN'S TRI 
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CHAPTER IX. 

‘“rmicta De Boren, 

loving her 


JMPH. 


all tender-hearted as she 
brother with a devotion and 
ity of affection which she could hardly have 
cessed in words, was nevertheless a girl of 
4 proud, courageous spirit. 
rh—xpart from her beloved Danyers— 
a had nut had much that could be writte 
jee as wonderful happiness in her young life, 
gise teat, on the other hand, experieuced no great 
sie or disappointment until this moment ; when, 
the sake of this other girl, Settefeild had 
ean himself coldly aloof from her. 
‘ith a harshness that was almost cruel he 
ead that the coldness should be no little 
g to be passed over lightly and forgotten 
t a fact that would be 
xy him as a distinct grie 
ju2 that no amount of affectionat 
would diminish. 
Pat etricia was hurt to the heart by her hw “other's 
tmanuer. She had let him see thia«a » first ; 
fer the blow he struck her in rete her to 
eave him so abruptly was one that even her 
woud spirit had not been able to receive easily. 
” She bad winced and her voice had been full of 
“in a3 she had a-ked him in an agitated whi~per 
+ it was he was about to do ; bur, later, when 
he found herself alone in her roum, t’ e weakness 
gael, an d a little indignation mingled with the 
rrow, elas! Danvers must indeed be under the 
1 ef a powerful infatuation to have turned 
treated his little sister as he had done this 
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immediately, but was 





vance, and 
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ia sat down by the window. She made 

efurt to remove her riding-dress. She was 
sokiag; across the pretty, old-fa=hioned garden 
painted so magnificently with its russet shadings 
.autumn’s colouring. Her eyes had gone over 
his hitrle se-ne with such content—such a 
elow of happiness—the first time she had beheld 
at. She had re alived then to the fall with what 


ixeitement, what delight, she had looked forward 








tg this holiday visit alone with her brother. 
Patricia's triends were strange ones for so 
yuny & statesman, whe was also a great 
cat a a Roman Catholic vrelate, a 
Member « € Parliament with the mo-t advanced 
Rat views. The-e were three out of about half- 
dozen of the men whom the girl really liked. 
“Patricia is so strong-minded—so peculiar |” 
eer her said over and over again to her con 
idential friends. “Oh! clever, of course! There 


subject she cannot understand, and few 
pee cannot discuss, Lowestort declared to 


ther day that she was a most enlightened 








young creature, Where she gets her tastes from 
= don't know, but the Settcfeilds wre alwavs a 
Jull, presy race, and Patricia inherits the practical 


train from her father’s family, 1 suppose. Books 


are all very well in their way, but they are not 
web use in helping a girl tosettle her future well. 
is t elief Pxtricia will never marry !” 

Lady Settefeild had, in fact, informed her 
ugbter of this opinion, not once but many 








“My dear child,” she would exclaim, after 
v, @ dance, or a large ball. “ The sort 
if ‘pause’ you have adopted is not only ridicu- 
12 agiilef your age, but it is absolurely 
jisas*rous to your future. No man ceres to have 
\ eteckiug for his wife, and, after all 
Fats , you ought to remember it is every 
xe s mission to become a good wife and 


The girl's cream pale face-had flushed often at 
sta Saich speech as this. She always parried it 

toagly wever, for to argue with Lady 
s sort of point was a futile and 


ble bu ineas. 









_w hen her mother had been a little more 
her than usual, Patricia found an 


answer which was in reality the true feeling’ of 





RATE. 


hall not care, mother, 





if I never marry,” 
eid, not without a touch of rose-bloom on 
‘ner face, for the discussion of her future was one 


| 











that always hurt Patricia, “Iam so content to 
be ju-tas lam. I—TI would far rather not have 
a hu-band I assure you!” 

“Don’t talk oonsense,” Lady Settefeild had 
answered, shortly, “if you are nota success it is 
your own fault entirely. Patricia, why at your 
uge I had had at least fifty good proposals. You 
only want to be ‘ pose’ as being something out of 
the common. You are not big enough, my dear, 
to do this satisfactorily. The Duchess of Lan- 
ca-hire can lecture on temperance and Lady 
William FitzAuburn can make speeches on all 
sorts of things ; but they are much more impor- 
taut people than you are, and you cannot expect 
todo anything unconventional with any sort of 
success |” 

st . do vot want to lecture or to preach, mother 
dear,” the girl answered, gently. “I only 
but what use te speak out the secret of her best 
feelings and thoughts to one who was s0 incapable 
of understanding them? Patricia had checked 
herseif, “I should like to do nothing except give 
you and Danvers all the happiness in the world, 
and to have your love and sympathy as long as 
my life shall lasr,’ 

Lady Settefeild, who had a little bit of a heart 
despite her worldiness,was touched at. this. 

“T con't want to find fault with you my dear 
Patricia,” she said, warmly, “in fact, I only do 
find fault with you for your own sake. Iam 
proud of you and want to see you take your 
proper pl:ce in the world, and to get rid of so 
many funny little ideas that are not natural to a 
young girl like you. You should have the plea- 
santest life in the world if you only would make 
up your mind to enjoy yourself ; but that seems 
to me just what you will not do. I am a little 
angry with Danvers fer encouraging you in your 
odd ways, and you know, my dear child, though 
I would not for all the world try to check your 
love for your brother, for I think it is natural 
aud very sweet. Still, Patricia, you must remem- 
ber that Danvers must marry now before very 
long, and then uo matter how uice his wife may 
be it will never be the same for you again. A 
wife always comes before a sister, and Danvers 
will be like his father—he will love not wisely, 
but too well, I fear, when his time comes.” 

Patricia had smiled at this speech though the 
very thought of losing her place in her brother’s 
heart had hurt her to hear, A!l, however, had 
been so different then—the Miriam Stapleton 
episode had occurred, and had been, so she 
thought, passed over. Danvers seemed, if pos- 
sible, more closely drawn towards her for love 
and sympathy than before, and Patricia’s heart 
had teen filled with a deeper texderness and a 
double appreciation for him, 

Pictures of a life spent entirely together some- 
where in the heart of the country fromed them- 
selves vaguely in the girl’s mind, She had other 
visions mingling in with this—visions of some 
sweet, gentle girl as Danver’s wife—visions of 
angel baby faces who would radiate through the 
household, and learn to lisp her name. 

Patricia bad no selfish desire to keep her 
brother always to herself 5 bu: she had cherixhed 
the longing that she might always share a part 
of his life—a corner of his home -- always receive 
from him the same measure of love and mutual 
comprehension that had lived between them 
since their childhood. And now these dreams 
were all at an end. Her brother was changed 
out of his old self—a new, a strong a fierce love 
had grown into his heart—a love that would 
share nothing, remember nothing, save that 
which belonged to it and made it so passionate, 
so intense, Patricia tried very very hard to keep 
all bitterness out of her thoughts, as she stood 
there looking out over the garden with eyes 
that were suddenly dim and clouded with tears. 

If she could have done so, she would have 
turned right loyally away from every memory, 
suave that of her brother’s happinesas—if she could 
have done it with all truth, all honesty, she 
would have gone as he wished to Miriam Staple- 
ton, and with her heart in her lips and eyes and 





words, would have given her brother’s betrothed 


the kiss of welcome from a sister, 

But Patricia could not do this ! 

She had co very little upon which to build up 
her feelings of repugnance of contempt of dis- 





like—but little as it was to her clear, honest 
mind it was far far too much! 

Even as she stood there trying in a dull sort of 
way to realise what it was that bad happened, 
Patricia felt her sense of indignation against 
Miriam grow hotter and more intense 

The vision of the night befure at Crowshurst, 
the arrival of the youvg man cent on a fool’s 
errand to gratify the whim of a finished 
coquette—the strange regret and vexation, her 
brain had caught so instantly in Lady Staple- 
ton’s manner, the suggestion of pain in Doliy’s 
subdued voice and look—all this rose once again 
before her mind to carry conviction to the feel- 
ing that had come there so convincingly already, 
that Miriam was not true, not loyal, not worthy 
of a man’s absolute devotion ! 

Her meeting with Thorold not an hour ago, 
came back also to strengthen her in her convic- 
tion, to add another touch to the burden of 
her pain, another shadow to her dread of the 
future, 

It did not need a magician to read the meaning 
of the look that had been written on Thorold’s 
face when he had entered'the quaint old hall the 
night before, nor when they had come across 
one another in the narrow country lane, bathed 
in the early morning sunshine. 

Patricia was a girl unversed in reading human 
nature by the light of worldly wisdom or know- 
ledge—it was her woman’s intuition that spoke 
within her and forced her to judge so critically. 
And, just as she had seemed to understand 
Miriam from the very first, so now she felt as 
though she knew Thorold Musgrove and all that 
made up his brave, noble nature, 

She &new that this young man loved Miriam 
with, a love no less in its power and depth than 
that which her brother lavished upon the lovely 
woman he inteuded to marry, and she knew also, 
without any need of words, that Thorold was 
not the man to give away his love so lavishly 
had he not received encouragement and hope of 
the most pronounced fashion. 

Patricia turned away from the window. at 
last, with a weary sigh and a dull ache in her 
heart. 

he, could glean so much that was t:ue, but 
she had no power, no skill, within her to know 
how to deal with the difficulties, the troubles, of 
the moment. 

She sank intoa chair witha sense of fatigue 
heavy in every limb, and she realised as she did go 
that she‘had beef stauding at the window for one 
long hour, lost to time and everything else in her 
confused and miserable thoughts. 

She must rest now for a few minutes before 
ringing the bell and summoning her maid to pack 
her things. Au answer would come from her 
mother in the course of another hour or so, and 
then she must prepare for a long journey—a cold 
welcowe at the end of it. 

Lady Settefeild, Patricia knew, would not be 
in the least pleaxed to see her again so soon, for 
her mether enjoyed her sojourn relieved of her 
daughter's presence quite as much as the girl 
enjoyed being with her brother. What line of 
action her mother would take now things had 
gene so far with Miriam Stapleton it was im- 
possible for Patricia to conjecture. 

She knew, of course, that the Countess would 
be very angry, but then there was such a Jeayen 
of selfishness and indifference iu Laly Sertefeild’s 
nature that, except for the annoying fact that 
Miss Stapleton was not—in her opinion—suffici- 
ently patrician-born to become the wife of her 
son, it was not atall unlikely that the mother 
would dismiss the whole thing as a fait accompli, 
and leave Danvers to follow his own inclination 
and repent the result of his infatuation as sharply 
as he liked, without sympathy or coucolence from 
her 

The morning passed away in a leaden sort of 
fashion ; but at length Lady Patricia’s maid came 
unsumt moned to seek her mistress, 

“His lordship gave me this to bring to you, 
my lacy,” the woman said, 

It was a letter in her mother’s handwriting 
and addressed to the Earl, and he had scribbled a 
few word on a scrap of paper and euclosed it in 
the envelope. 

‘*From the enclosed,” he wrote, “ you will see 
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that it is not possible for you to join mother 
for the moment. I have, therefore, sent a tele- 

am to Aunt Susan, and announced that you 
will be with her this evening in time for dinner. 
I know she is in town, as I heard from her 
yesterday. The carriage is at your disposal 
whenever you are ready, but I am sorry I shall 
be prevetited going with you to the station.” 

A big initial was scribbled at the foot of this, 
and Patricia’s eyes filled again with tears as 
she read the few curt words, 

Her heart sank heavily. 

Go to Aunt Susan. Exchange this dear little 
cottage home with its wealth of aututmn foliage, its 
clear fresh air, its cosy corners and sweet tran 
quility for the gloom, the silence, the uncongenial 
atmosphere of that hideous old house in Blooms- 
bury. 

Lady Patricia was only a girl, and her courage 
sank before the prospect opened out to her. 

A visit to her old aunt had always been more 
or less a doubtful pleasure, for the Hovourable 
Mrs. Lester was not anu agreeable old lady, hypo- 
chondriacal to a degree, yet, at the same time, 
austere and intolerant of other people's ailments. 

Once a year regularly Patricia had been wont 

*to pay a short visit of a week or ten days with 
her great aunt, and she had always returned 
from this sojourn ‘feeling as though she had 
escaped from a tomb, 

Her heart sank miserably at the prospect of 
going to her aunt vow at such a moment as this 
when pain and trouble had come to her in its 
sharpest form. How could she endure to live 
through the long gloomy days, now that this 
blight of understanding, this anguish of the first 
quarrel and separation had taken place between 
Danvers and herself. And yet there was no 
alternative. Either this or she must not only 
stoop from her proud attitude, but, what was 
infinitely worse, speak a lie in bidding Miriam 
Stapleton welcome to her life, as the woman 
whom she would most desire to see her brother’s 
beloved wife, 

Patricia had one moment of doubt, but it was 
only one moment. 

She thrust the temptation from her boldly. 

“Oh, no, no!” she said to herself. ‘It would 
be a shameful thing. Ish uld bea dishonour to 
myself ; for I know—oh! I know I am right in 
this. I know she is not worthy to be his wife. 
I feel here ’—striking her heart —“ that she will 
bring him serrow, not happiness. It is herself 
who is against herself with me. I cannot help ir. 
Would I not be the first to bless her—to hold out 
my arms to her, if I did not know my doubt is so 
true. No,no! I cannot be false to myself in 
this ; I must not he false to my love for him. I 
am powerless to xave him from the sorrow that 
will come, but, at lea<t, I will nut help him to it. 
I would sooner live with Aunt Susan all my life!” 
—And to the over-wrought girl at this moment 
no future could be more distasteful——“ than be 
false to what I have always loved—always 
cherished! It is Miriam Stapleten’s love and 
power against my love. She is stronger than me, 
so I must go.” 

To her maid Lady Patricia gave her orders in a 
subdued way, and the woman, of course, obeyed 
her respectfully but not without much secret 
curiosity and considerable dismay. 

Mortimer had alway accompanied Lady Patricia 
on her periodical visits to old Mrs, Lester’s house, 
and the maid had a far more hearty detestation 
for the neighbourhood of Bloomsbury than even 
her young mistress had, She was a kivud woman, 
however, and she loved Lady Patricia most fondly, 
therefore, gathering some small hint of what had 
happened in the girl's subd..ed manuer and teer- 
stained eyes, and troubling over the fact nova 
little, Mortimer packed up all the pretty frocks 
and determined to make the best of it. 

“* My mother has gone to Paris to stay a month 
with the Princess D’ Agincourt, and [ have to go 
to Aunt Susan’s this afternoon, Mortimer,” Lady 
Patricia had explaine | very quietly, and with no 
sort of comment. 

“ Her ladyship, the Countess, will enjoy beiag 
in Paris, my lady,” was all Mortimer had said, but 
she fels a little angry with everybody—with the 
Countess, with Lord .Settefeild, and with old 
Mr. Lester more especially. 


“Look out a good train and make the neces- 
sary arrangements,” the girl added a little later 
as, having changed her riding habit for one of 
her neat, tailor-made frocks, she went downstairs 
to wander for a farewell walk round the dear old 
garden, 

‘Am I doing right or wrong ?”’ the girl asked 
herself not once but many times, “Is it right to 
condemn another person so_completely only on 
what my instinct and imagination can produce?” 

Then would come a remembrance of Thorold, 
and Patricia’s heart would beat a lit'le faster, 

“Tt is not all imagination,” she said hurriedly. 
“There is no imagination where he is concerued, 
he loves her, and I am only too surely that Lady 
Stapleton was unhappy. about that, and knew 
that her daughter was acting wrongly. I don’t 
want to be unkind, to be unjust, but I cannot go 
against my nature, and [ have nothing but con- 
tem, t and hatred for all women who play with 
the sacred things of life as Miriam Stapleton is 
doing now. It is not possible that she can love 
these two men—Mr. Musgrove and my dear 
brother—yet she is making them both believe she 
loves them only, and there must be great suffering 
for one of them. Pray Heaven,” the girl added 
earnest'y, “it may not be for both. She will 
marry Danvers. He has more tu give her than the 
other, and she will be glad to punish my mother 
and myself for what has passed, If I wrong her, 
if in the future she shews herself to be quite 
different to what I think, then, when that time 
comes, I will kneel at her feet and pray her to 
fi rgive me for my unjust suspicions, my unkind 
objections, Till, however, she proves herself to 
be better than I hold her to be, | cannot change 
from where I stand to-day.” 

Walking along quickly, her agitation hastening 
her steps, unconsciously Lady Patricia found her- 
self rapidly approachiug the vate that divij‘ed the 
cottage garden from the road. 

There was a small gate in the middie of this 
hedge used by the gardeners and others to enter 
to and fro, and as Lady Patricia came down the 
pathway to this gate, she saw there was a woman 
standing against it, not resting, but looking 
about her as if in doubt as to her locality. 

Seeing the girl approach, the stranger made a 
movement as though to retire, then changing 
her mind she leaned forward and iv an abrupt 
wavner and a voice and speech that lacked 
prettiness or any pretence of refinement, she 
addressed herself to Lady Patricia. 

“Might I ask you, if you please, if this gate 
leads to Crowshurst Gall, miss ?” she enquired, 
her eyes guing over Lady Patricia’s pretty proud 
form in a dubious sort of way as she spoke, 


CHAPTER X, 


Lapy Patricia answered her at once, 

“No, this is not Crowshurst, you have quite 
two miles further to go.” 

The woman thanked her. 

“IT must nave took the wrong turning, I 
suppose,” she said, looking along the road with a 
weary expression. “ They told me at the station 
I should come to it if I kept straight on.” 

“Ah!” Lady Patricia said, gently. ‘“ I expect 
you arrived at the wrong station, did you come 
to Lock-field, Ah! yes, then you made a mis- 
take. Will you come in and rest for a few 
minutes. There is a seat just inside the gate.” 

The woman thanked her and then paused, 

“T think perhaps 1 had better keep on. I’ve 
got to get back to town as quickly as I can, it 
was silly of me not to have taken a fly, but I 
did not know it was so far.” 

“*T think you had better come in and rest at 
all events,” Patricia said, she was full of the 
most generous and charitable impulse, and her 
first thought was to offer the woman a seat in 
the waggonette that was to convey herself and 
Mortimer to the station. They must pass close to 
Crowshurst’s, but she felt the next instant she 
had better be cautious, however, and did not 
speak out her thought. 

“ Well, I think I will sit down for a moment, 
miss, I’m rather a bad walker, and I had to get 





up very early this morning to get here at all.” 





“Perhaps you would like a glass of milk or 
something to refresh you,” was Patricia’s next 
word, and she saw by the way the woman’s 
homely face lit up that the suggestion was a 
pleasant one. She called to an under-gardener, 
who was digging close at haud, and bade him 
fetch some refreshment at once, 

“T have ordered come wine aud some milk, 
too, as well as something to at, so you can have 
your choice,” she said to the woman with one 
of her rare smiles. 

“Thank you, miss, you're very kind, I shall 
be glad of a bite, if I’d a known it were so 
fur as this I'd a brought somethink with me.” 

She drank the milk with keen pleasure when 
it arrived, 

“T live in a dirty smoky town, miss, where 
they don’t know the meaning of milk. This is 
a great treat for me, miss, I can tell you.” 

“Eat something more,” Parricia said, feeling 
pleased, and even faintly consoled in her own 
trouble by the satisfaction she derived in 
winistering. to this humble stranger's wants. 
The woman took another dainty sandwich, and 
after another few moments she rose to go. 
Patricia -had been debating the question of 
offering a seat in the waggonette, and now 
she’ finally decided she must do it. How could 
she let this woman, no longer young, toil over 
the long road, when she could be carried there so 
quickly. 

She explained the, situation to the stranger, 
“Tam driving to, Station now immediately, 
you can be dropped quite close to Crowshurst. 
Oh! please do not thank me. I ehall be 
very glad to help you, will you come up to 
the house, we are starting now directly,” 

The woman was overwhelmed with gratitude, 
and tears rose to her eyes. 

“Ah! you’re one of the kind and good ones of 
this earth, miss !—your ladyship I did ought to 
say. 1 humbly beg your pardon, your ladyship, 
I'm sure, for having a-called you miss!” 

It was the under-gardener who had enlightened 
the stranger as to Lady Patricia’s rank. 

The girl smiled faintly as she hurrried into the 
house to put on her hat and coat, She plucked 
a handful of Michaelmas daisies as she went, 
and pinned them on to the front of her bodice. 
They would remain with her as a souvenir of 
the holiday that had begun so well and ended 
so badly, 

Tears were gathered in her eyes as she at last 
was ready to leave the little cottage. 

She had scribbled a few tender words to her 
brother, and gave them to the butler. 


“T cannot leave you in anger, Danvers,” she 


had written. “Try and think of me gently ; do 
not put me out of your heart, Think how long 
we have loved one another—how much we have 
been to one another. Love such as ours cannot 
surely be lost in one day I g» from here very 
very sad, Be generous, dear brother, and write 
to me soon, Your own ever loving little sister, 
Pat.” 


She had told Mortimer about their humble com- 
panion, and the maid was very kind to the 
stranger, though her kindness had all the con- 
descension that Patricia’s lacked. 

The servants locked a little surprised at her 
young ladyship’s departure, and all were sorry, 
for every one liked her—the liking was not 
leesened because of her kind thought to a humble 
woman, 

Drawn by two swift horses, the waggonette 
soon sped over the long road. Patricia sat silent 
and very pale as she was driven to the station and 
away from ber brother. When should she see 
this brother again? Would it ever be again as 
it had been between them ever since she could 
remeusber ? 

Mortimer talked occasionally to the woman, who 
seemed awed and a little frightened at such an 
experience a3 driving in a grand carriage with a 
titled young lady. 

When the nearest point to Crowshurst was 
reached, Patricia turned rund, es 

“You will get down here,” she said, smiling 
faintly at the woman, “ Walk straight up that 
path, and, I believe, it will bring you to the back 
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“] THINK YOU HAD BETTER COME IN AND REST AT ALL EVENTS,” SAID PATRICIA, GENEROUSLY, 


of the house. Don’t trouble to thank me, I have 
been delighted to help you. Mortimer, you had 
better get down, too,” 

This was most necessary, for the good woman 
did not know how to descend from her lofty 
position without endangering her life, 

Eventually, helped by Mortimer, all was well- 
arranged, and, standing on terra firma, the woman 
tried to stammer out more thanks. 

Patricia spoke to her kindly. 

‘ Someone will probably take you back to the 
station,” she said. “ You must not attempt to 
walk ; it is much too far.” 

And then the girl’s eyes caught sight of a letter 
lying on the floor of the waggonette. 

** You have dropped this, I fancy,” she said, as 
she held it out to the woman. 

As she did so her quick eyes saw that it was a 
shabby-looking envelope, addressed in a clerkly 
hand to “ Miss Miriam Stapleton.” 

** Dear, dear! so I have ! and me come all this 
way to bring it, too !—a letter as was too precious, 
your ladyship, to send by the post-office! I 
thank you again, your ladyship; and I'll never 
forget your kindness—no, that I never will !— 
and I pray Heaven will bless your ladyship, and 
send you all that you may want in your life! 
It’s the good hearts like yourn what deserve good, 
my lady!” 

Patricia acknowledged all this with a faint but 
strained smile. Her thoughts were once again 
troubled and strange ones as the carriage rolled 
ov, leaving the woman she had befriended, making 
humble curtseys of reverence and gratitude as 
she went. 

At every turn it seemed to the girl’s doubt- 
tossed mind that some little thing, something 
vague and intangible yet disagreeable was being 
brought to her to force her to see and know that 
her mistrust of Miriam Stapleton was no imagi- 
nary thing born of suspicion and natural jealousy. 

What could there be contained in a letter that 
could not be entrusted to the safe offices of the 
post but must be sent by hand from a long 
distance. 





Patricia could not understand it all. It was full 
of strange potent, but she had not the key to 
unlock the mystery and know what the truth 
really was. Neither was it likely that such a 
nature as Patricia’s could possibly surmise a sug- 
gestion of what, to Miriam Stapleton, was an 
odious fact, one, too, made doubly bitter by the 
knowledge that it was the work of her own hand, 
fruit of her own selfish folly. ‘ 

* a 7 = * 

Left to herself the woman to whom Patricia 
had shown such kindness turned and went in the 
direction of which she had been told. 

“A real angel ! ” she muttered to herself as she 
went, “and a grand lady, too, fur all she’s so 
young and simple. Ah! but she is a sweet thing 
I'll remember her pretty face as long as I may live. 
She had a pale look, she don’t seem strong, her 
face were very white but her heart were in the 
right place that’s as sure as sure. Now, I hope as 
I’m on the right track for if I ain’t, I don’t know 
what I'll be doing ?” 

The woman who was a stout motherly-looking 
body walked on pretty briskly ; but though she 
was evidently in private grounds, the road seemed 
very long. 

She paused once and looked about her, her hand 
closing firmly over the letter she had dropped 
just before. 

“Tf I'd lost it,” she muttered to herself, “ well, 
I'd never have dared go back for I’d have been 
killed right off, I'm sure. Where is the house, 
I'd like to know, my goodness ! if it hadn’t been 
for her ladyship I’d never have got here at all !” 

Whilst pausing and reconnoitring in this fashion 
there came the sound of wheels and then round a 
bend there came sweeping along fleetly a small 
carriage drawn by a pair of ponies, 

4 A young man was in the carriage and a groom 

was behind but the reins were held by a girl—a 

lovely, radiant creature in russet-brown velvet, 

= a cap of brown on her wondrous coloured 
air. 

They were laughing, the girl and the young 
man, and the woman in the road stood on one 





side to let them pass ; then, as the carriage came 
quite close to her, she gave a sharp exclamation 
and the colour mounted to her face. 

“Tt’s her,” she said to herself, and then, fright- 
ened lest the carriage would pass, she uttered a 
sharp exclamation, and called to Miriam to stop. 

There was a moment of confusion, as it were, 
the ponies were pulled up sharply. The young 
man had bent forward and taken the reins, for 
the driver’s hands had fallen suddenly limp upon 
her lap, and a pallor like death had spread over 
the beautiful face. 

“Don’t be alarmed, my darling, my love, it 
was nothing. See, the ponies areall right ; it was 
only this stupid old woman !” 

Miriam’s face was white to the lips. She let 
Settefeild speak on unheeded for a moment, her 
marvellous eyes were fixed on the “stupid old 
woman’s face.” Her breath came in sharp, short 
gasps. She seemed almost choking with fright. 
Suddenly she released herself. 

“ Let me get out, let me get out, Danvers ! I—} 
am a coward, but I could not drive any more to- 
day ; let me get out, and you take the ponies back 
to the stables. I will go back through the lower 
grounds,” 

“T cannot leave you,” Settefeild said with a 
glance of extreme anger at the cause of this 
trouble. ‘ You are not fit to be alone, my dar- 
ling,’ he almost added, “and near that woman,” 
but he did not. 

Miriam, however, insisted on having her way- 
She got out of the carriage, pale as death still, 
but full of a purpose as strong as iron. 

“ Drive back to the stables, then come and look 
for me in the conservatory, I prefer to be alone, 
Danvers, dear, will you not do what I ask ?” 

His answer was given by his turning round 
and driving the ponies back to the stables as she 
desired. 

Miriam watched him go for a moment in silence ; 
then, with her face aglow with passion, she turned 
upon the woman beside her, 


r (To be continued.) 
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“THERE MUST BE HEAPS OF THINGS AND SECRETS YOU’VE NEVER TOLD US YET,” SAID BERTIE, COOLLY. 


THE SECRETS AND SHADOWS OF 
CASTLEGRANGE, 


—0:— 


CHAPTER III. 


THURSDAY morning dawned—a perfect mid- 
June day it was ; with the larks singing high out 
of sight above the fresh sweet downs, and a little 
lazy wind just rustling faintly amid the heavy 
foliage of the garden elms, 

Rain was wanted badly, the labourers said, the 
earth was athirst for it; but in the deep-blue 
summer sky there was never a sign of a cloud, and 
the day, we knew, would be what Bertie called a 
“regular ecorcher,” later on, when the low-lying 
gossamer mists should have utterly melted 
away. 

At supper-time, on the Wednesday evening, 
the odd-job boy at the Parsonage had brought 
Mrs, Joyce a note from Bertie Wilford. It was 
only a few lines pencilled in haste, requiring no 
answer, and said,— 


“ Dear Mrs, Joyce, 

I have asked Aragon to join us to-morrow 
—I felt sure you and Hebe wouldn’t mind—as 
he’ll be coming over to Sandfield to give a lesson 
to a new pupil he has just found there, and so 
will be almost on the spot, don’t you see? He 
never goes anywhere, or has any pleasure of any 
sort, and I told him it would do him good. Un- 
fortunately he cannot get to us in time for dinner, 
but will be with us under the cliffs in time for 
tea. I should have run up myself to tell you, but 
I am doing some copying for my father to-night. 
With love to Hebe and you, 

“ Yours ever, 
“HERBERT WILFORD,” 


Of course, Mrs. Joyce and I did not mind. On 
the contrary, we were rather glad than otherwise 
to hear that there was a chance of our meeting 
Mr, Aragon. 





We were both of us indeed curious to see him, 
having heard so much about him from Bertie 
himself, who was very fond of the lonely, 
neglected painter, who lived at Shoreham and 
gave lessons wherever he could, and to whom 
Bertie Wilford went on every Wednesday for 
instruction in painting in oils. Indeed, Bertie 
thought that there was nobody so gifted as Mr. 
Aragon, whose genius a blind world refused to 
recognise, and looked up to him, revered him 
accordingly, with boyish love and enthusiasm, 

The two in reality were more like friends, 
intimate friends, in spite of Mr. Aragon’s seniority 
by a dozen years or more, than master and pupil 
—the latter always prophesying that, sooner or 
later, the world would bow down to the man 
whom it now passed coldly by. 

Punctually at eleven o’clock Bertie in his cart 
came rumbling up to the gate, and seeing us in 
the garden, called out cheerily to inquire whether 
we were ready, 

We were ready and waiting for him ; and at 
that moment gaunt old Prudence appeared, too, 
in the open doorway of the porch, staggering 
along with the bursting hamper. 

Bertie sprang down to help her, looking very 
hice and bright and manly in his flannels and 
rather battered straw hat, with the red ribbon 
round it, and then he assisted me and Mrs, Joyce 
to mount the step near the wheel. 

The climb was nothing to me; but it was 
always a stiff job for Mrs. Joyce. 

There was a stool for myself on the floor of the 
covered cart, and a cane-seated chair for my 
governess. 

Bertie himself with the reins sat contentedly 
upon the front panels of this delightful vehicle 
and dangled his long legs over the splash-board 
by Jenny’s tail. Jenny was the horse. 

Behind us, in the shadow, was the picnic-ham- 
per, with a bit of white tablecloth deliciously 
and suggestively peeping out here and there at 
the sides, 

Old Prudence Best stood at the gate to see us 
start, nodding and grinning in her grim dry way 





as if she thought privately that we were all three 
of us too fond of pleasure and gadding about by 


half. 

“ Well, good luck to ye—you’ll have a glor’ous 
day on’t, anyhow,” said she. 

“ A regular scorcher—just what I like,” replied 


Bertie, heartily. ‘‘ Wish you were coming too 
Prudence—that I do!” 

“I’m better employed at home, Master 
Bertie,” said she. 

“Ha, hat Glad to hear it,” laughed Bertie. 
“Well, good-bye, Prudence, Cc’k, cc’k, Jenny !” 
and off we went. 

It was only a two-wheeled cart, although it 
had a nice stiff, whitey-brown tarpaulin cover to 
it, which served as an equally good shelter 
against either wind or rain, and which moreover 
could be taken off conveniently when it wasn’t 
wanted, 

Bertie generally drove to Shoreham in it, or 
anywhere else in the neighbourhood he might 
wish to go to; for it saved a railway fare, and 
money, as has been hinted, was never too plentiful 
at the Parsonage. 

On many a delightful sketching expedition had 
we gone, he and I together, in this roomy, two- 
wheeled covered vehicle of his which was simply 
perfect in my eyes—dear Mrs, Joyce always 
granting the holiday of course, with the sweet 
temper and good-nature which never failed her. 

No wonder we loved her—who indeed would 
not? The worst of it was, perhaps, Jenny, the 
parson’ mare, was an elderly, viceless animal, 
rather deaf and broken-winded now—it was such 
a pity! For she could not trot in the most 
leisurely manner for a quarter of an hour even 
without coughing and snorting so sepulchrally 
that people we passed on the road quite jumped 
and turned to stare at her; consequently, a 
journey undertaken with Jenny, willing and 
meek as she ever was, was necessarily a somewbat 
slow affair, and required patience. She must 
take her own time about it, and amble along 
unmolested in her own way, and it was allright 
enough then. 
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And so this morning we jogged and bumped 
and jolted very happ:ly and leisurely over the 
wide sunny downs and pasture-grounds herded 
with chewivg kine both young and old ; some of 
them lying down half asl-ep, and others standing 
knee-deep in the ditches, and switching their 
flanks with their tails to drive off the teasing 
flies. 

Bertie, as was his wont, had been chattering 
all the way; first about one thinz, then of 
another, and telling Mrs. Joyce that it was 
awfully kind of her not to object to his having 
invited Aragon without consulting her first in 
the matter. The heat, as he truly said, didn’t 
trouble him—Bertie—he liked it; liked to have 
his smooth fair face tauned to the copper-red of 
a North American Indiau’s, and the bridge and 
tip of his good-looking nose burned till the skin 
came off! 

So with his straw hat tilted backward, the 
reins hanging loosely on Jenny’s neck, the hot sun 
flaming down full in his happy blue eyes, and his 
legs dangling sidewise over the splash-board by 
Jenny’s tail, he leaned his shoulders a3 he sat 
against the stout tarpaulin cart-hood, and talked 
idly and pleasantly the while to Mrs, Joyce 
and me. 

“Tay,” cried he suddenly, as we thus jogged 
along, “ how about your Mr. Tressillian ? Heard 
anything more, eh?” 

Poor Mrs Joyce, who had been bumped and 
shaken in her cane-bottomed chair until her 
florid complexion was almost beetroot colour, 
started, and, if possible, grew several degrees 
hotter. She tock out her pocket handkerchief 
aud wiped her moist brow, smiled feebly, and 
said with a sort of catch in her breath,— 

“No, Bertie, dear, nothing more at present. 
It was hardly likely that we shoul’, you know— 
at least, not just directly. We have forgotten 
all atout him to-day, Hebe and I. We do not 
mean to let him spoil our pleasure if we can help 
it. In fact,” said Mrs, Joyce, more easily, almost 
jauntily, “we mean to put him clean out of 
memory until next week; for—for it is never 
worth while to meet tr ubles half-way, Bertie 
dear.” 

“Oh, lor!” exclaimed Bertie Wilford with 
scant respect, “bother take the fella’, I say! 
You do sull think, then, that his coming here to 
Thorpe means trouble in some shape or other, 
Mrs. Joyce ?” 

My dear kind governessa’s eyes looked a trifle 
frightened and worried, just as I had previously 
seen them at the mention of Mr. Tressillian, but 
that set, amiable smile of hers never quite left 
her parted lips. 

“T—I think not—let us hope not. As I have 
said before, Bertie, dear, I don’t see why it 
should, after all, do you?” she answered, wist- 
fully and uncertainly ; I meanwhile, with up- 
turned serious eyes, sitting upon my stool at her 
feet and listening sedately to all that was being 
said. And I thought of her midnight visit to 
my bedside, when her face was all wet with tears, 
aud I wondered. too, how it was possible for any- 
one to be so hopeful at any time, and yet so de- 
spondent at another. But that was Mrs. Joyce 
all over ! 

Bertie whistled softly the first bars of “ Kath- 
leen Mavourneen,” and for a moment or two 
gave undivided attention to the plodding Jenny, 
who had began to cough and snort in her well- 
kuown sepulchral manner, 

“T believe the old girl’s thirsty,” said he ; 
*cc’k,” cc’k !"” And when we came to the next 
shallow pool by the wayside, he let her stop 
awhile aud drink, 

Jenny whisked her tail, coughed more comfort- 
ably, and seemed very grateful for the rest and 
refreshment. 

Then onward once more we joggled ; and ere 
long approached the hillier and grassier ground 
whence we soon overlooked the expanse of 
heaving and glittering sea. 

“Tsay,” eaid Bertie again, as abruptly and 
briskly as before; “how smart you've made 
yourselves, both of you, with your gipsy-hats 
and ribbons! Is it to captivate Aragon, I 
wonder? If so, I’m afraid it’s no go, He dvesn’t 
like women,” 





“Oh, doesn’t he, indeed! What a bear!” 
smiled Mrs. Joyce. 

“No. Anyhow, from things he says some- 
times, [ fancy not ; though he wears a wedding- 
ring, by-the-bye, upon his little finger,” 

“Why, then he must be a widower!” said 
Mrs. Joyce playfully. ‘ There’s a chance for me, 
Bertie dear, after all!” 

Bertie laughed. 

“A widower, do you think? Well, I'm sure I 
don’t know. He has never told me, and I should 
never dream of asking Aragon such a thing as 
that. I thought it might have belonged to his 
mother, perhaps, or some other dead female rela- 
tive he was fondof. But of course I can’t tell— 
it is no business of mine.” 

We arrived at last at a little inn on the coast, 
where we weré well known to the landlord and his 
wife who kept it, and Bertie and a stable-lad went 
to look after Jenny—her comfort was never neg- 
lected, no matter whither we went; whilst my 
governess and I miade our way down to the shore 
to find a nice secluded spot whereon to spread 
the cloth for dinner, 

The tide was out, apparently at its farthest ; 
the sands were smooth and dry; the shingle within 
the shadew of the rugged cliffs made a capital 
cool resting-place on this cloudless summer day. 

And soon Bertie and the stable-lad appeared 
with the hamper, and I skipped forward to meet 
them and to lend a helping hand ; and then when 
we had rested awhile and drunk in deep draughts 
of the invigorating ozone, we set to work gaily 
aud cut the lid-strings and unpacked the good 
things reposing under the hamper. lid ; so spee“ily 
bringing to view a fine lobster and a spring 
chicken ; a duckling and a pigeon-pie ; ingredients 
for a salad, a fiue show of Prudence Best’s incom- 
parable pastry, new home-made bread in little 
crisp brown loaves, and loveliest tiny butter pats 
of adelicate- primrose hue; a delicious Welsh 
cake, and Castlegrange strawberries in abundance, 
which in size and lusciousness and richness of 
colour, said Bertie emphatically, were fit to set 
before the Queen herself. 

“Speaking of Mr. Aragon,” said Mra, Joyce 
presently, as she fanned herself gently with a 
cucumber leaf, eyeing at the same time with open 
approval the goodly cold spread around which we 
sat upon the shingle under the cliff—putting 
aside for the time being all thought of the morrow 
and its possibilities—“ speaking of Mr. Aragon, I 
say, it seems a thousand pities that he could not 
have contrived somehow to join us earlier. He 
would have enjoyed this, I am certain.” 

“So am I—but he couldn’t, worse luck’! ” 
replied Bertie. “He doesn’t get away from 
Sandfield, you see, till close upon four, or after ; 
and then there is the walk here—a full two 
miles over the downs, and a bit over that, if it’s 
a step.” 

A brilliant idea then crossed my mind, and I 
instantly gave it speech. 

“Couldn't we save him some?” I suggested 
earnestly, looking from Bertie to Mrs. Joyce, and 
then at our ample picnic feast. 

Bertie was squatting cross-legged, Turk-fashion. 
He took off his straw hat, pitched it for safety’s 
sake into a dusky cool cave behind him, shook 
back his yellow locks, and laughed aloud. 

“ We are all very hungry, no doubt—ravenous 
as Siberian wolves,” said he, bis blue eyes twink- 
ling drolly, “ but we'll see what can be done, 
Hebe, dear child, to oblige you. Yes—I care 
say, after all, if we’re only temperate and abste- 
mious, there will be some bread-and-butter and 
salad left for Aragon !” 





CHAPTER IV, 


Ir was a joyous meal ; no creature disturbed 
us; we three were in sole possession of that 
beautiful desolate place. 

No roaming cheap-tripper, with cockney accent, 
impossible “blazer,” and impertinent stare, was 
present there to mar the blue loveliness of that 
perfect day. 

The distant languid waves laughed and sighed 
musically around the flat, greenish-black rocks, 
fringing them with crystalline spray in the broad 





golden light ont yonder where seaweed shadow 
just darkened the water every now and then. 

Sometimes a seamew flushed and wheeled low 
above the opalescent water, showing whiter than 
milk in the glittering sunlight ; and sometimes 
the smoke of an almost invisible steamer just 
veined the dim horizon, miles and miles away, 
where heaven and ocean seemed to meet and 
blend into one fair region of wondrous calm and 
peace. 

And the milk-white seamews just touched the 
shining sea: then soaring slant-wise upon the 
soft south wind, they sailed aloft-into space and 
were again lost to view. 

Ry Bertie’s silver watch it was nearly three 
o'clock. We had dined wisely and well, with the 
natural result when good cigestion waits on 
appetite—we felt deliciously lazy and sociable, 
realizing without an effort that the glad world 
around us was the’best of all possible worlds to 
dwell in. 

“And now, dear Mrs. Joyce,” coaxed Bertie 
Wilford, who was lying at his ease flat up n his 
back, with a cigarette between his lips, bis long 
knees pointing skyward, and his hands clasped 
loosely «behind his head—a living picture of 
healthy young iudolence and content—“ suppose 
you tell us something of Doris and Doreen ; you 
often do, you “know, on an occasion like the 
presen t—and the days when you lived at Castle- 
grange. Something that we haven't heard 
before, Mrs. Joyce. I am sure you don’t want 
reminding that Hebe and I are never tired of 
listening to your recollections of that time and 
place ; and—and, hang it all, don’t you know, 
Mr. Tressillian cannot get at us here!” said 
Bertie, puffing with an air of intense enjoyment 
at his cigarette. 

For a wonder Mrs. Joyce did not quail and 
look troubled at the mention of Mr. Tressiilian 
and Castlegrange I suppose the excellent: neal 
she had made in that five open air by the sea 
helped her iu some way to feel brave and strong, 
and, perhaps, just a little defiant as well. Who 
should dare to blame her if she had done her 
duty ? No man or woman could do more. 

So, though she smiled a little reprvachfully, 
she said quite easily,— 

“Now Bertie dear, I call that too bad of you. 
I thought that we had agreed amongst us to 
forget Mr. Tressillian—for to-day, at all events— 
and enjoy ourselves undisturbed ia our own way? 
Besides, I am pretty well certain that I must 
have told yeu over and over again everything 
interesting that I can remember about Castle- 
grange.” 

“Oh, no—impossible |” affirmed Bertie coolly. 
“There must be heaps of things and secrets 
you've never told ua yet. And as I observed a 
minute or so ago, Hebe there and I are never 
tired of listening to your yarns, Mrs. Joyce, 
even though we have, perhaps, heard some of 
them before. You always tell ’em eo well, don’t 
you know.” 

“Yes, indeed, Mrs. Joyce dear, we are never 
tired of hearing about Castlegrange,” I put in 
eagerly. “Bertie is quite right.” 

“He is a sad, sly flatterer—that I do know,” 
said Mre. Joyce, shaking at him the big sun-hat 
she wore. 

“T am nothing of the kind. And, my dear 
Mrs. Joyce, I warn you! If you do not talk to - 
me and arouse me, and tell me some of those nice 
interesting stories of yours, I shall go right off to 
sleep forthwith—there now, I'm off!” Here 
Bertie gave a loud sham snore, and | laughed at 
the pig like noise he made. 

“Very well, then; wh»t shall [ tell you?” 
said Mrs. Joyce resignedly. 

Bertie woke up immediately. 

“Tell us, I say, something about Doris and 
Doreen—the beautiful twins of Castlegrange,” he 
answered promptly. “We like hearing about 
them—don’t we, Hebe ?—better than all the rest 
put together. It was such arum thing, I have 
always thought, that they should both die—I 
mean, one sister so soon after the other. How 


in the world did it happen—such a tragedy, you 
know? I am sure, now, you have never told us 
that, Mrs. Joyce.” 

My governess had brought out-of-doors with 
her, as her habit was when we took a jaunt in 
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the covered-cart, a dirty little roll of tatting or 

crochet, which was aired more for show, I fancy, 
than for any other purpose; ‘and now before 
replying to Bercie’s last suggestion, she began to 
fumble in her pocket for her “ work,” as she 
called it. I myself meanwhile had found some- 
thing to say ; a protest to make in the 
conversation. 

*T think—indeed I have often thought that it 
is hardly right of Bertie,” I said seriously, “ to 
talk of ‘Doris’ and ‘Doreen’ in that free and 
easy way. Do you think so, Mrs. Joyce? It 
gesn’t sound respectful or—or proper. Because, 
you see, Doreen was my——” 

“We are all aware, Hebe dear child,” inter- 
rupted Bertie kindly, lighting another cigarette 
unmoved, “that Mrs. Fairburn, the Colonel’s 
wife, was your mother; and that Miss Doris 
Tressillian, her sister, was consequently your 
maternal aunt. But as you cannot possibly 
really know or remember anything whatever 
about either of them, beyond what you have been 
téld, and as Mrs. Joyce herself, whenever she 
talks to us of the beautiful twin-daughters of the 
houee of Tressillian, says ‘Doris’ and ‘ Doreen’ 
always, in the most natural way in the world, 
I can perceive neither harm nor disrespect myself, 
Hebe, in following her simple example: Honestly 
Ican’t. I dare say, indeed, 1 have caught the 
trick without knowing it. Still, Hebe, my dear, 
if you would rather have it so, Iwill try to bear 
in mind your filial wishes on the subject, and will 
say ‘Mrs. Fairburn’ and ‘ Miss Tressillian '"~ or 

Miss Doris Tressillian ’—for the future.” 

I was silent then; yet feeling altogether 
donbtful, unconvinced, on the point, Of one 
thing, however, I was certain — that wretched 
Bertie was quizzing me, “chaffing” me, as he 
called it ; for as he finished speaking, he raised 
his head an inch or two, smiled drowsily, and 
flung a tiny pebble at me which fell into my 
lap ; and I at once flung it indignantly back at 
him. 

“You see,’ Mrs, Joyce began in a vaguely 
apologetic tone—she had.at last brought to light 
the dirty little roll of tatting, and wes now bend- 
ing industriously over it, the deep brim of her 
mushroom hat completely overshadowing her 
face as she spoke—“ you see, they were both my 
dear pupils ; in life 1 knew them both so well ; it 
is diffi-ult for me, their old governess aud com- 
panion, either to think or to speak of them at all 
except by their Christian names. To me, even 
after all these years, they are still Doris and 
Doreen. I think indeed,” said my governess 
dreamily, ‘‘ they will always be Doris and Doreen 
to me. Oh no! I am quite sure that Bertie 
means no disrespect or anything of the kind, 
Hebe darling; and as he says himself, I dare 
say it is from me that he has caught the 
trick,” 

“And when they died, they were embalmed, 
were they not, and placed side by side in the 
crypt beneath the chapel? Go ‘on, Mrs. Joyce ; 
I love to hear about that dismal old crypt beneath 
the chapel at Castlegrange. Perhaps some day I 
may see it myself—who knows?” said Bertie 
Wilford in his light-hearted way. 

“ Anyone who cares to go over the mansion 
when Mr, Tressillian is away from it is allowed to 
see the chapel. ‘I believe— but certainly no 
strangers are admitted to the crypt below it,’ 
Mrs. Joyce explained, in her musing discursive 
fashion ; “and it is in truth, Bertie dear, as you 
will find, should you ever visit the old house in 
time to come—the chapel crypt, I mean—a most 
dismal and ghostly place. Possibly, as a friend 
of Hebe’s, you would not be counted a stranger. 
Ah! lovely Doris—poor beautiful Doreen—cut 
off in the flower of their youth, in their twenty- 
first year it 

Here Mrs. Joyce checked herself, wiped away 
a tear mechanically with her tatting, and helped 
herself to a strawberry or two. 

The remnants of our dinner still furnished the 
white cloth upon the shingle; though we had 
put out of sight all the soiled plates and cutlery, 
and made things as orderly as one could in the 
circumstances, in case Mr. Aragon should join us 
by-and-by, tired and hungry and willing to eat ; 
and, my previous anxiety notwithstanding, there 
was still an abundance of everything left, I was 








glad to notice, to tempt the ap,etite of Bertie’s 
painter friend. 

“And I believe we are to understand, Mrs. 
Joyce,” said Bertie Wilford, slowly and curiously, 
“that the old Squire’s daughters, although duly 
embalmed like the rest of their dead and gone 
kindred, were never really buried and put out of 
sight like ordinary dead people, after all? Actu- 
ally in that way, Mrs. Joyce {—actually so ? Some- 
thing of all this, you know, you have told us 
before,” 

Mrs, Joyce’s hat brim dropped an inch or two 
lower ; the corn flowers and spiky wheatears upon 
it quivered visibly ; the tatting-shuttle, I fancied, 
moved more nimbly and nervously than hereto- 
fore. 

But mildly and patiently enough she went on 
now to explain to us that whenever a Tressiilian 
died, whether Squire or Dame, the body of the 
departed one, as we knew, as she had told us at 
other times, was embalmsd by hands thoroughly 
skilled in the science, and carried on the funeral- 
day down into the great vault beneath the 
chapel. ; 

Here, in the centre of the crypt, stood an altar- 
like block of dark stone or marble ; and hereon— 
the funeral rites in the chapel above at an end— 
with all due reverence aud the usual last obseqnies 
the flower-strewn cuffin of the latest deceased 
Tressillian was placed and left; there to remain 
uncovered in the chill drear silence of the vault 
until the nexr solemn passing from life unto death 
occurred in the Castlegrange family ; when, in 
order to make room so to express it—for a grim 
successor, the coffin with iis pale burthen was 
removed from the temporary resting-place and 
deposited and bricked up iu the appointed niche 
which awaited it in those massive underground 
walls of the Tressillian crypt. 

Withia the past five-and-twenty years or so, 
the annals of the Castlegrange catacomb had been 
simply thus: the coffin of Dame Lucy Tressillian 
had in course of time been removed from the 
stoneblock, and its place thereon taken by that of 
her husband, old Squire Everard. 

The old Squire himself in turn had been 
removed to his waiting niche heside his entombed 
dame, and the coffins of their twin-daughters, 
Doris and Doreen, now-resfed together upon that 
sombre block of stone in the centre of the family 
vault, ; 

A few months only, it appeared, had. the 
daughters survived their father. 

“And are they there now—now, at this very 
minute, Mrs. Joyce?” I asked eagerly, almost 
breathlessly. “My mother and Aunt Doris? 
And could I see them there, I mean, lying side by 
side upon the cold stone bench down in that 
horrible, gloomy place. if Mr. Julian Tressillian ever 
took me to Castlegrange ? Could 1?” I reiterated 
earnestly, “ could Lreally, Mrs. Joyce, dear?” 

For all this, at any rate, was quite new and 
strange, alike to Bertie aud to me, and it inte- 
rested us both deeply. 

We had heard nothing of it before—at least, 
the outline of the story, as {t were, was familiar 
to us; but these details «f gloom and mystery 
were something entirely new and exciting. 

So we listened intently; indeed Bertie had 
wriggled upward into a sitting posture, had thrown 
away his cigarette end, and now, bending for- 
ward, he sat hugging his long knees and staring 
at Mrs, Joyce with all his might. 

She paused for some seconds before she 
answered me ; then with her face still hidden and 
her shuttle moving rapidly, she said in her mildest 
tone,— 

“Yes, Hebe darling; they are there yet ; 
waiting—restivg—in death, even now, as beauti- 
ful as they were in life ; and there together, rest- 
ing by each other, they wi!l remain—for why 
should the grave part them ; the twin-born life is 
nearly as one {—until—until——” 

She checked herself again, and left unuttered 
what she had been about to say, remarking more 
briskly instead,— 

“ You must know, my dears, that this some- 


what singular mode of sepulture is a very old and 


time-honoured custom in the ancient family of 
Tressillian ; and J have been told that this same 
custom, indeed, has been observed most strictly 





for many a past generation at Castlegrange: the 


embalming of the body, the restiog of it in the 
crypt, the dark niche awaiting its tenant mean- 
while in the thick and gloomy walls. a.ound—in 
some instances for long years, in others for brief 
months only ; the glass panel inserted in the coffin 
lid over the face—yes, dears, all this has been 
done religiously from time immemorial ” 

“A glass panel in the coffin-lid over the face |” 
echoed Bertie, in quick interruption. “ By Jove ! 
a—a gruesome idea I call that. And it is always 
done in this manner, do you say, Mrs. Joyce—the 
affair of the panel so managed, I mean, that the 
face of the embalmed corpse within may be seen 
distinctly 'hrough the in-erted glass ?” 

For my own part, I had grown too inte- 
rested, too absorbed in the tale, felt too really 
awe-stricken in fact, to offer any further com- 
ment or interruption just yet ; though my youth- 
ful imagination could picture vividly enough the 
dismal yet romantic possibilities of the vault at 
Castlegrange. 

“ Always, Bertie,” replied Mrs, Joyce, placidly. 
“Yes, as I was telling you, all thesecurious burial 
rites which in description, I must own, have a 
rather heathenish sound for orthodox ears, have 
been carefully observed amongst the Tressillians 
from remote times in the past—a custom, you 
see, handed down from generation to generation, 
and one now consequently grown to be regarded 
by them as the most natural performance of a 
solemn duty towards the dead " 

Bertie Wilford again broke in. 

“ Well, I call the whole idea horrible myself,” 
said he, vigorously ; “and whenever my own 

time comes I should like to be cremated right 
away! I am sure it is far the wholesomer 
plan—a million times better and more sensible, 
at all events, than being embalmed and lying 
for goodness only knows how lorg in a damp 
dark crypt upon a black marble block or bench 
before the hour arrives for your being bricked 
up decently in your waiting tomb! But, look 
here, Mrs. Joyce,” said the lad more thought- 
fuily, “there’s a certain corner of the whole 
business that I could never quite clearly see iuto, 
don’t you know? Doris Tressillian loved Julian 
the Usurper, as Hebe there appropriately named 
him the other evening—did she not?” 

“Very dearly, there is no doubt,” murmured 
Mrs. Joyce, still tatting away as if for a wager. 

“Well, but look here,” persisted Bertie—oh, 
how inquisitive he was !—“ Julian Tressillian him- 
self loved Doreen, cidn’t he, who in her turn 
went and loved and married Colonel Fairburn, 
Hebe’s father—eh ?” 

“That is right,” murmured my governess 
again, uneasily. 

“ Well, then, in this what you may call angular 
and singularly awkward state of affairs, how 
about the two sisters themselves, eh? Did they 
continue loving and friendly towards each other 
throughout t—or how was it just at that time 
with Miss Doris Tressillian and the Colonel’s 
wife ?” 

‘* Bertie!” exclaimed Mrs. Joyce, in hurried 
accents of repreach, “you know that twins 
are ever unalterably attached to each other ; 
twin-love is proverbial; the affection between 
twins is indissoluble—oh, Bertie, you must know 
that!” 

*’Pon my word, I don't,” said he simply, 
“for I never came across any. But I have 
heard my good old daddy say that ’tis either 
money or love which is at the bottom of most 
quarrels in the world ; even among the nearesi 
of kin.” 

I could not help marking that my dear kind 
governess got very artfully away from the 
point urged on her so persistently by Bertie—- 
so artfully, indeed, that he in listening to her 
failed wholly to notice the evasion on her part. 
She began to ramble on as discursively as 
usual of the pleasant old life at Castleg ange 
as she had known it in the days before the 
cousin Julian Tressillian—a cousinship, however, 
so distant as to be hardly a kinship at all— 
became an intimate member of old Squire 
Everard’s household. 

We beard again then, as we had heard often 
before, that the greatest, the most bitter dis- 
appointment of Syuire Everard’s life was that 











Dame Lucy had given him no heir to succeed 
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him—only their twin daughters, Doris and 
Doreen. Therefore Castlegrange, the fine old 
mansion, and all the broad timbered lands 
appertaining to it, the family jewels, the many 
heirlooms—all these must pass after his death 
to the young man, Julian Tressillian, the heir- 
at-law : this cousin, four or five times removed, 
whom the Squire himself, in fact, bardly knew 
—a young man, too, as it happened, who was 
already rich enough for his position without 
additional revenues from Castlegrange. 

The ancient family of Tressillian had sadly 
dwindled during the past seventy years or so ; 
until at last the comparatively unknown young 
man, Julian, down in Sussex, had awakened to 
fivd himself the direct and rightful heir. 

Such are the freaks in life wrought by the 
whirligig of time ! 

Yes ; it was a bitter reflection to the proud 
old Squire. But as time went on he conceived a 
plan whereby the situation might possibly be 
eased of half its pain and offence. 

Why should not either Doris or Doreen marry 
this unknown young man, who was nevertheless a 
born Tressillian, and so by means of children in 
the future preserve Castlegrange after all to his, 
Squire Everard’s, branch of their line ? 

Why not so indeed? The plan was perfectly 
feasible. The Squire sought out Julian 
Tressillian, whose parents were then dead, and 
revealed to the young man his heart’s desire. 
There was more than one long interview between 
the old man and his heir; and the upshot of it 
all was that Julian quitted for ever his home in 
Sussex, and became thenceforward a3 one of the 
Sqnire’s own family at Castlegrange. 

Doris and Doreen, when this momentous 
home-change took place in their midst, were just 
eighteen; Julian was twenty-three. The Squire 
was at once anxious and hopeful. Would success 
crown his scheme, or was he doomed to die and 
be carried to the vault of his ancestors a bitterly 
disappointed old man ? 

Fate that knows no Jaw but its own was 
against Squire Everard from the first, it would 
seer ! 

Time sped on; yet the father’s passionate 
desire remained unfulfilled—nor alas ! was there 
light or hope ahead for him. For Julian had 
grown to love the beautiful Doreen with all the 
strength and blind tenacity of a young headstrong 
first love ; but Doreen herself, again alas ! cared 
nought for Julian Tressillian, Doris meanwhile 
would have died for Julian’s sake; and Julian 
himself loved Doris as a sister only. He could 
do, he could give her nothing more—oh, the pity 
of it all! 

And the old father saw it all, understood it 
all; but he was powerless to set things right, 
to order them as he would have had them if he 
could ; and grieved, nay, suffered acutely, in 
cilence and in solitude, more than anyone around 
him perhaps suspected or divined. 

He knew that human love is rarely, if ever, 
the growth of human will—nevertheless it was 
very hard! 

Shortly before their twentieth birthday, Doris 
and Doreen Tressillian went on a visit together 
to Yorkshire, to spend the early autumn at a 
favourite country house there ; and here it was 
that Squire Everard’s fair young daughters had 
the ill-fortune to meet for the first time the 
notorious Hector Fairburn, a Colonel in the 
Queen’s Own Fusiliers; a man of fascinating 
exterior but of utterly worthless character—in 
brief, his reputation was that of a rake aud a 
fortune- hunter, who was as well-known in foreign 
capitals as he was at home in London. And in 
Hector Fairburn, though he was old enough 
almost to be her father, poor Doreen Tressillian 
met her destiny. 

“And this bad man was my father!” I have 
cried out sometimes, dejectedly enough. ‘“ Oh, 
Mrs. Joyce!” 

“You cannot help that, Hebe, my darling,” 
she used to say, soothingly, in telling the etory. 
“Tt is no fault of yours.” 

The Colonel at that time had already equan- 
dered two large fortunes, his own and his dead 
wife’s, It was not generally known, however, 
that Hector Fairburn was a widower; and that 
an unhappy yeung wife in the past, an orphan 











Irish girl, shut up in a dreary ruined abbey in 
the wilds of Connemara, had died there from 
sheer loneliness and brutal neglect. It might be 
that this ugly story was suspected by a few, but 
it was not known, certainly, toeveryone. Doreen 
herself never discovered the truth until after her 
runaway marriage ; and then, in a wild despairing 
hour of passion and repentance, she called Hector 
Fairburn a murderer—and it is likely that he 
never forgave her. The world said so, 

Her appearance at that northern country- 
house was timely in the extreme—at least, for 
Colonel Fairburn. Once more upon the brink of 
ruin and disgrace, he was then on the look out 
for a wealthy bride ; there was no other way to 
mend his damaged fortunes and to start anew. 

He saw that Doreen was beautiful ; and he 
knew that, in spite of the entail and Julian 
Tressillian, she must be very rich some day. 

It was a brief, mad courtship; and Doris, for 
reasons of her own, did all in her power to help 
it on to an end, 

“T must tell my father,” pleaded Doreen with 
her lover, To this dutiful suggestion of hers, 
however, Hector Fairburn would not listen. He 
brought forward a dozen plausible excuses as 
to why Squire Everard should be kept in ignor- 
ance of their intentions. 

He was—as he gracefully put it—a compara- 
tively poor man; he was considerably older 
than Doreen; the Squire himself, doubtless, 
cherished higher and more brilliant views as re- 
garded the future of his beautiful daughter. 

But the Colonel kept strictly to himself his 
real and chief opinion of the situation ; because he 
well knew in his bad heart that, should Squire 
Everard—an English gentleman of the old school 
yet withal a man of the world—gain only an 
inkling of the true state of affairs there, the 
father would journey straightway to Yorkshire 
and carry off his misguided daughter to the safe 
and pure home-shelter of Castlegrange. 

By repute, atall events, Hector Fairburn was not 
altogether unknown to the father of Doreen Tres- 
sillian ; and had he fora moment suspeeted 
that the too-notorious Colonel was to be counted 
among that gay autumn house-party in the north, 
never would daughter of his Gea been suffered 
to join it. 

Yes ; it was a hurried, secret wooing ; a hur- 
ried, secret wedding—Doris Tressillian the while 
maintaining her own counsel, committing herself 
in no wise, 

Never, perhaps, in this world was there a truer, 
amore fatal instance of marrying in haste and 
repenting at leisure, a repentance accompanied by 
bitterest tears! But there is no undoing the 


past. 

The news of the girl’s rash step fell upon the 
Squire with crushing force. The last vestige of 
hope was gone ; the passionate desire and longing 
of his life had become an impossible thing. Never 
tobe! Neverto be! Heaven help him, he was 
indeed a broken-hearted old man !} 

Paralysis ere long struck him down ; he be- 
came as helpless as acchild. But in Julian Tres- 
sillian he found a devoted son who left his 
side neither by day nor by night. The 
father’s mighty grief was his—Julian’s—cruel 
sorrow ; a mutual calamity knit the heart of the 
old man and the heart of the young one very 
nearly together. Both loved Doreen. 

The Squire lingered for two or three months, 
and then he died. The Colonel had taken his new 
young wife abroad; but the unhappy girl 
returned in time to close her father’s eyes. 

But he did not know her ; and perhaps it was 
as well that he did not. Even in so short a 
while she was strangely and sadly altered ; she 
looked wretchedly white and worn; her gaiety 
and loveliness seemed gone ; aud at that date she 
was anticipating the birth of her child. 

“Oh, my ill-fated daughter, Doreen ! Doreen!” 
were the father’s almost last intelligible words ; 
‘rather would I have seen her in her coffin in 
the crypt, lying at peace there by her mother’s 
side |” 

And Doreen who heard, uttering a terrible cry 
of remorse, fell swooning by the bedside of her 
dyiug and deserted parent. 

Time, the inexorable, never stan?s still. 


The 


. days amcunted to weeks ; the w eks to months; 





until nearly ayear had gone by since Doreen 
Tressillian’s secret wedding-day. 

Suddenly, and quite unexpectedly, the Queen’s 
Own Fusiliers were ordered to Burmah. The 
condition of Doreen’s health, even had she de- 
sired it—which indeed the poor young scul did 
not—wholly precluded the idea of her accom- 
pavying the Colonel thither with his regiment. 
So it was arranged that during her husband’s 
absence from England she should live once more 
with Doris, who was still at Castlegrange. At 
any rate, for a while, it was far the best plan. 
Her child would then be born in the old home ; 
and in her hour of trial, which now was 
very near for Doreen, the twin-sisters would be 
together as in the past happy time of their girl- 
hood, before Julian Tressillian and Hector Fair- 
burn had crossed their lives, and set the future 
for them all awry ! 

Since the death of Squire Everard, nochange of 
any moment had as yet been effected in the old. 
household arrangements—things had been going 
on still the same ; save that a distant and poor re- 
lation of Julian Tressillian had, at the invitation 
of her kinsman, come lately to dwell with him as 
Castlegrange. 

A strange, silent sort of person was this, whose 
name was Mrs, Vasper. 

Doris herself, however, said pags | and 
proudly that existing arrangements could not 
possibly continue thus for ever. Aa far as she 
herself was concerned, something must be done— 
settled soon. The place was now her cousin 
Julian’s lawful property. She had no business 
there; she, at all events, ere long, would seek a 
home of her own elsewhere. Doreen’s trouble 
once got over, she—Doris—cruel as the wrench 
would be, would say farewell to Castlegrange ! 
And Doreen, she thought too, would be wise to 
follow her example by-and-by. 

“ But the new master of the old place was 
always telling us generously that the great old 
mansion was roomy enough for us all,” Mrs. Joyce 
would say, witha dreamy smile; “and true it 
was that Mrs. Vasper in her own part of the house 
—she had been allotted three or four rooms upon 
the south side of it—never in any manner inter- 
fered with Doris and Doreen and me in ours. 
Throughout the week we rarely met. Sometimes, 
however, if Doreen was well enough, we would 
all of us dine together with Mr. Tressillian in the 
great dining-room, which is one of the chief rooms 
that open into the barons’ hall, as it is called 


" Mrs. Vasper!” I here exclaimed once, in 
amaze, ‘“ Now I am quite positive that we never 
have heard anything of a Mrs, Vasper before— 
not until you mentioned her a minute ago.” 

“ Haven’t you, Hebe dear? Oh, yes, I fancy 
82!” said Mrs. Joyce placidly. 

“Never!” spoke up Bertie then, with equal 
emphasis. ‘ What did she want—what was she 
wanted for—eh ?” 

“JT—I don’t think she was exactly wanted for 
anything or by anybody in particular, Bertie,” 
Mrs. Joyce answered with some hesitation. 
“ But you see she was poor, and a blood relation ; 
and Mr. Tressillian, who has a good heart—in 
fact, I believe that Mrs. Vasper had been a pen- 
sioner of his for some time previously—offered 
her a home with him, now that he was free to do 
so, That's all.” 

“ Hi’m,” said Bertie thoughtfully. 

“ And does she live at Castlegrange now?” I 
inquired uneasily, conscious of a vague distrust- 
ful feeling germinating as it were in my heart 
towards Mrs, Vasper. It was odd—inexplicable ; 
because I had never seen the person, knew 
nothing whatever about her, was certain indeed 
that I had never once heard her name even until 
that day—it was the first time—let Mrs, Joyce 
fancy what she might. 

“Yes, dear—for aught I know tothe contrary,” 
replied my governess rather absently, as if her 
thoughts were straying insensibly from Bertie and 
me and our present fair surroundings back B 
to the dark mazes of a shadowed past—* the 
home of Mrs, Vasper is still at Castlegrange. 
But, after all, my dears, I really knew very little 
about her at any time ; for she was a womar that 
kept herself always very much to herself, as che 
phrase gres; read no bovk but the Bivle ; and I 
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have heard wrote 
with a capital ‘D.’ And yet—and yet, I am 
afraid that I did not like Mrs, Vasper any better 


than Mrs, Vasper liked me. She was an odd, | 


severe sort of person,” smiled Mrs. Joyce, “and 
that is the truth. Extremely reserved and 
difficult to get on with—-everyone said the same 
of her ; but when poor Doreen became ill, andher 
baby was born, I believe then that we got to like 
and appreciate Mrs. Vasper rather better; for 
she showed herself an admirable nurse—so quiet 
and deft, so alert, so noiseless in all her move- 
ments, and appareutly she never grew weary in 
sitting up at night. She said indeed, in her stony 
way, that she liked it—night was the season for 
prayer and meditation ; that she had watched by 
her husband’s bedside for a whole fortnight before 
he died, never once closing her eyes or taking off 
her clothes. He was a poor toiling curate in the 
East-end of London, and caught the small-pox 
there, which proved his death,” 

“T think I can imagine her,” said Bertie, 
deliberately, hugging his long knees again, and so 
displaying a great deal of wrinkled red sock— 
“something like the wax effigy of Mrs. Manning 
the murderess in her dingy black satin gown— 
eh ?—in the Chamber of Horrors at Madame 
Tussaud’s ?” 

“Bertie |” shuddered Mrs. Joyce. “ Bertie / 
Mrs. Vasper was a deeply religious woman.” 

Bertie simply looked his utter disbelief. 

“And the baby-girl born at Castlegrange in 
these depressingly romantic circumstances was of 
course our own little Miss Mouse here,” he 
laughed, briskly tweaking my ear. ‘“ Hebe dear, 
you wonderful brat !—you child of mystery !— 
you infant prodigy !——” 

“ You donkey !” I finished witheringly. 

“Yes; it was Hebe,” resumed Mrs, Joyce, with 
a gentle sigh, not heeding our graceful inter- 
change of wit ; “and, being a delicate little mor- 
tal just at first, she was at once christened—it 
was Doreen’s wish—after her grandmother ; I 
mean, after Doreen’s own mother, Dame Hebe 
Lucy.” 

Then Mrs. Joyce added hurriedly,— 

“And a fortnight or so later—for the poor 
young wife was very ill, and never rallied, you 
know, as the doctors hoped she might—Doreen 
was dead !” 

For a few moments we were quite silent. 
Then Bertie said critically, with a dissatisfied 
air,— 

“To my fancy, Mrs. Joyce, do you know, you 
always seem to me to slur, to scramble over this 
part of the stery! Yes, you do; and I can’t 
think why. Now 1 like to get to the bottom of 
things myself.” 

“T don’t think I do,” murmured Mrs. Joyce, 
bending her head and resuming her tatting, which 
had been allowed a brief rest in her lap; and I 
caught myself wondering to which part of Bertie’s 
comment those five short simple words of hers 
were meant as a reply—the first or the last ? How- 
ever, aloud I said, — 

“And then my Aunt Doris died too ; didn’t she, 
Mrs. Joyce?” 

My governess cleared her voice, 

“The shock, dear, of your mother’s death 
shattered the health of your Aunt Doris; and 
very socn after the funeral day of Doreen, Mr. 
Tressillian, with Mrs, Vasper and Doris herself, 
went abroad for a complete change of air and 
scene—to Italy ; I and the nurses and the baby— 
you, Hebe darling—meanwhile remaining at home 
at Castlegrange. Somewhere in or near Florence,” 
said Mrs Joyce, mournfully, “ Doris Tressillian 
fell ill of fever ; and in Florence I believe it was 
that she died. The body was duly embalmed 
there ; brought home in its coffin to the desolate 
old mansion ; and placed by the side of Doreen in 
the chapel crypt. No death, thank Heaven, hav- 
ing occurred in the Tressillian family since Doris 
died abroad in Italy, there side by side in the 
vault of their ancestors the sisters are to be seen 
still—te be seen I mean, of course, only by mem- 
bers of their own family, or-——” 

“With glass panels over their faces in the 
coffin-lids,” put in Bertie, musingly. 

“With glass panels over their faces in the 
coffin-lids,” echoed Mrz. Joycé, gently, “I have 


the word ‘ duty ’ invariably 


| “ And that, after all, wasn’t the end of this 
| sombre family history, was it?’ observed Bertie 
| in a lighter tone. ‘The wicked Colonel’s turn 


came next—didn’t it, eh ?” 

“Yes, Bertie; a just retribution, I think we 
may say. The news of Colonel Fairburn’s death 
awaited Mr. Tressillian and Mrs. Vasper when 


them to Castlegrange the body of Doris. He— 
he had been killed, it appeared, by a wuch-injured 
fellow officer, a cruelly-wronged comrade of his in 
the Fusiliers,” said Mrs. Joyce, with something 
between a sigh and a shiver. ‘“ There was a duel 
in fact ; and far away in Burmah, under a scorch- 
ing Eastern sky, and unmourned save by one 
false woman who for his sake had lost every- 
thing, that igroble life found an ignoble grave.” 

“Well, I have often wondered,” said Bertie 
thoughtfully, “ whether those unlucky Tressillian 
ladies were at all like each other ? I don’t remem- 
ber your ever having cleared up that point for 
us, Mrs, Joyce? But they say that twins always 
are, though, don’t they—alike as two peas ?” 

My governess was proceeding patiently to 
explain that in person Doris and Doreen were, in 
truth, strikingly alike—in hair, complexion, eyes, 
in everything; but that in disposition, in mind, 
in character altogether, they were curiously, 
totally dissimilar ; when I, who was watching 
idly the in-coming, low-tumbling waves beneath a 
prismatic shower of slanting sunlight from the 
west, espied the figure of a stranger advancing 
= us round the sheltering angle of our 
cliff. 

I had time to mark that he had ona wide- 
brimmed dark soft hat, a veritable sombrero; a 
shabby-looking loose velveteen coat ; and a turn- 
down collar with a daffodil silk neckerchief 
knotted in careless fashion at his brown throat. 

Bertie himself just then happened to look up 
too, and he sprang to his feet directly. The 
Castlegrange tragedy, the story of the hapless 
twin-daughters of that ancient house, Doris and 
Doreen, was forgotten by him in a trice. 

Mrs. Joyce’s amiably discursive reminiscences 
of a darkly eventful past were then and there 
cut short unceremoniously ; and I fancy she was 
rather glad of it than otherwise ! 

“Why, here’s Aragon !” cried out Bertie joy- 
fully—“at last! Hullo, old man, how are you? 
how did you get here ? how did you find us out ¢ 
Come along and have something, and refresh your- 
self. You must be dead beat ! And oh, by-the-bye, 
Thad forgotten—I mustintroduceyou! This, then, 
is my dear old friend, the best, the kindest of 
friends, Mrs, Joyce. And this,” turning to me, 
“is her young charge and pickle, I mean pupil, 
whom I have often mentioned to you—Miss Hebe 
Fairburn.” 

(To be continued.) 








Tue Hungarian crown worn at their accession 
by the Emperors of Austria as Kings of Hungary, 
is the identical one made for one of their kings 
named Stephen, and used at his coronation over 
800 years ago. The whole is of pure gold (except 
the settings), and weighs 9 marks 6 ounces— 
almost exactly 14lbs, The settings above alluded 
to consist of 53 sapphires, 50 rubies, 1 emerald, 
and 338 pearls. It will be noted that there are 
no diamonds among these precious adornments. 
This is accounted for by an oft-quoted story of 
Stephen's aversion to such gems, because he con- 
sidered them “ unlucky.” 

By some peisons the popularity of the cat in 
Egypt has been attributed to the fact that the 
animal was valuable in ridding the palaces of 
rats and mice ard also in hunting fowl. There 
are several paintings in the British Museum, 
executed by ancient Egyptian artists, represent- 
ing Egyptian sportsmen in boats on the river 
Nile, accompanied by large cats sitting on their 
haunches in the stern. Other pictures show the 
cats swimming with birds in their mouths after 
the manner of retriever dogs. These pictures 
have greatly perplexed modern naturalists, be- 
cause the cat of to-day has a strong aversion to 
water, and it is difficult to reconcile such diffe- 


they returned to England, bringing home with | 








THE RECTOR. 
CHAPTER XXI. 


“Wuat is this about Carlotta Lawley’s engage- 
ment, Chudleigh?” asked Sir Fielding as Chud- 
leigh entered the library with a letter in his hand 
the next day. 

“Who told you, sir?” replied Chudleigh, 
Scotch fashion, by asking another question. 

“ Maud,” replied Sir Fielding. ‘“ She has just 
come back from the Cottage, and is filled with 
some story of a bu'glary, or attempt at it, that 
occurred there last night, and Carlotta’s engage- 
ment with Lord Crownbrilliants,” 

“T suppose it is true then, sir,” said Chudleig!;, 
turning to the window till his face bad regained 
something of his usual colour. 

“T am delighted to know that it is,” said Sir 
Fielding. “It is asplendid match for her—splen- 
did, Lord Crownbrilliants is just the husband 
for such a regal creature as Carlotta Lawley, to 
say nothing of the title and the broad estates. 
She will look well in her coronet-——” 

“T came to disturb you with this letter,” sail 
Chudleigh, not able to bear more, and he laid it 
on the table. “ It is a notice from the soliciturs. 
Two weeks only remain.” 

Sir Fielding shrank back into his chair. 

“Two weeks!” he repeated. ‘“ Longer than 
that, Chud, surely. Two weeks! What is to be 
done ?” 

Chudleigh shook his head, 

“T am at a loss, sir,” he said. “We can 
scarcely hope to raise the money, and, if not, tle 
Hall...” 


Sir Fielding held up his white hand trem- 
blingly. 

“Don’t say it, Chud. Bad enough to know it, 
to think of it, without giving it tongue.” 

Chudleigh sighed, and there followed a minute's 
silence, Sir Fielding shrinking into his chair with 
his hand before his eyes. 

Presently, with a suddenness that startled 
Chudleigh, he said,— 

“ Chud, I’ll try the Folly.” 

Chudleigh started and crimsoned. 

“There is no other course?” he added, though 
interrogatively. 

“T knowof none,” said Chudleigh. 

“Then I will go,” said Sir Fielding, nerving 
himself to a fit of energy, and rising from his 
chair. 

“At once, sir?” said Chudleigh, with tle 
inward longing to postpone the trial he knew it 
would be for his father. 

“ Ay, at once, Chud, at once,” replied S:r 
Fielding, brokenly. ‘‘ Delays are dangerous. [tb 
is the last moment, or nearly so ; besides, Chud, 
it will cost me as much to do it a week hence as 
it does now.” 

“ Let me go with you, sir,” said Chudleigh. 

“No, no,” replied Sir Fielding, though reluc- 
tantly. “I'll go alone. I don’t think I could 
bear you to hear me asking Gregson.” 

Sir Fielding, with bent head and heavy hand 
upon his carved stick, walked: sadly across the 
park on his way to ask for a loan from the cotton 
spinner whose existence a few months back lhe 
had refused to recognise, 

He had reached the corner of the road that 
branched off to the Rectory, and, with the inten- 
tion of cutting his way short by going through 
the wood, had opened the gate, when the owner, 
followed by Tigris, the dog, strode from amongst 
the trees and swung it back for him. 

“ Ah! good-morning !” said Sir Fielding, lift- 
ing his hat, at which the other completely bowed 
his head. ‘I am caught trespassing.” 

“ Not trespassing, but conferring an honour,” 
replied Maurice Durant, bending with his kingly 
bow. “The Rectory and its grounds are at your 
disposal, Sir Fielding.” 

* You are too generous,” said Sir Fielding, pass- 
ing through the gate and leaning his arm against 
the post, for he was rather tired. 

* Not more so than yourself,” retorted Maurice 
Durant, with a grave smile. “ It is not once only 





rent traits, even after the lapse of thousands of 





seen them.” 






years. 


that you have placed the Hall at my disposal.” 
Sir Fielding winced. 
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* What I offered I m ant,” he said, sadly ; then 
moved by an uncontrollable impulse, he added, 
‘It will not be in my power, perhaps, to con- 
tinue my offer long.’ 

At the words and the sad tone Maurice started 
and his heavy brows lowered searchingly, as, fix- 
ng his eyes upon the pale, gentle face, he 
a:ked,— 

“What do you mean?” 








sir Fielding looked up and answered bitterly, 
ra moment's hesitation,— 
“T don’t know why I should not tell you, Mr. 
durant, Ishould have told your father in the 


Where do you think I am going 





Maurice Durant, whose frown had grown darker 

t Sir Fielding’s mention of his father, raised his 
»ws with a shrug of his stalwart shoulders. 
“Tam to the Folly,” eaid Sir Fielding, 





roing 












tising his head, “to beg a loan of Mr. Gregson 
herewith to pay off'a mortgage on the Hall which 
rec! in a fort it’s time.” 
] ly, with s a titter distine ness, the words 
b from the thin, quive ring lips, and at 


ieir close the blue eyes were filled with tears, 
There was a minute’s pause, 
oked up again ‘he saw a light in the dark 
razing down at him which he would not have 
them capable of poss 


wel I essing. 

‘lo the Folly |” said the graud voice, lowered 
} gentleness that corresponded with 
> gaze, and equally surprised Sir Fielding. 
Why to the Polly, Sir Fielding? The Rectory 
much nearer,” 

‘The Rectory |” murmured Sir Fielding. 
“Ay, the Rectory,” repeated Maurice Durant. 
You spoke of my father just now; he would 
we considered it not far from an insult to pass 

his hou th of a favour ; or did you think 

the Durant coffers had been emptied by their 
} If so you were wrong, Sir 
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pendthrift owner } 
; there is gold in them still, and it could 
etier use and purpose than to relieve 
y, the wants of Chichester Hall.” 


Vielding 
ri 


ror slight! 


For a moment Sir Fielding was speechless, then, | 


» gst ummered,— 


“T—I thought you were 
“T forgive you; say no more,” said Maurice 
Durant, holding out his hand. ‘ Come, Sir Field- 


g, let us walk to my den—it is indeed a den— 


” 


perhaps unable 





1d get this trivial business settled.” 

“Trivial!” repeated Sir Chichester, shaking 
} cm. ar ont ” 
head, The amount —- 


“Ts not over half a million?” 

Sir Fielding smiled. 

‘Good, then, come,” said Maurice Durant. 

And he strode up the narrow path with the 

aring ef an emperor, 

Opening a small side door with a key, Maurice 

rant held it until Sir Fielding had_ passed 

rough and then, following him, clesed and 
bolted it. 

Then tog-ther ascended the darkened 

uirs to a door, which Sir Fielding remembered 

the entrance to Gerald Durant’s own room, 
{aurice unlocked it ard as before held it, for Sir 
Fielding to pass, 

Maurice Durant wheeled a chair from the table, 

1 with | a” Be seated, Sir Fielding,” walked to 

e old cabinet, and, taking a bi unch of keys from 

is pocket, un locked one of the drawers and lifted 
trom ita bag and a small parcel. 

These he placed on the table, and, unfastening, 
tisclosed to Sir Fielding’s astonished gaze, a heap 
of gold and notes, some on foreign, but most on 
english banks 


“ Gracious Heayens, my dear Durant!” 
D 


they 


he said. 
» you keep this enormous sum, of money in 
t old, worm-eaten cabinet ?” 

The owner of, the treasure bowed with a 
strange, s mare smile, 

** But,’ ontinued ~ Fielding, “are you not 

fre raid of en glars? By the way an attempt. was 

ade at La ly Mildrea® s only last night. Nothing 

vonid be easier to our London thieves than to 

bas ak into this old place and decamp with the 
money. 

Maurice Durant smiled again. 

‘Let them come,” he said, “ They are wel- 
come to the money so that they do not disturb 
its owner. Have no fear, Sir Fielding. I havea 
knack of taking care of my ownifI think it worth 


When Sir Field- } 





the fighting for, which, as for this dross, I donot ; | 
but see, tell me, _ Is there sufficient there }” 

Sir Fielding, deeming it the truest generosity 
to accept without remonstrance the princely gift, 
glanced at the notes and weighed the bag in his 
hand, 

“ More than enough, I think,” he said, rising 
and holding out his hand. 

“You will not let me thank you,” he added, 
“but let me in addition to your gold beg of you 
one other favour. Let me call you friend ¢” 

“ Come and cee us Often. Let us try to cheer 
your lonely life. We have thought of you every 
day and spoken of you often, Be the friend in 
person as you are in deed,” 





CHAPTER XXIl. 


THE two daughters of the house were on the 
high road to matrimonial engagements with titled 
suitors, and Mr, Gregson had got himself recog- 
nised by the county while Mrs. Gregson had been 
received most affably by her high- -born guests, and 
so one and all of the family were satisfied. 

in the evening of the second day after the fé/e 
Mr. Tom Gregson burst into the drawing-room 









| with the intelligence that Mr. Townley, the Mem- 


ber for Annsleigh, was dead. 

“There will be pretty doings now,” Tom added. 
“ The seat’s vacant,” 

‘* There’s no time to lose,” snapped Mr, Greg- 
son. “Here Thomas,” shouting to a servant, 
“put the cobin the dog-cart, and tell James I 
went him to drive me to the station.” 

“ What for, papa?” said Miss Lavinia, 

“To telegraph to London,” replied Mr. Gregson 
hurrying from the room. 

The morning mail carried two letters to Grass- 
mere, one to Chichester Hall, from the Conserva- 
tive Association side, the other from the Radical, 
to William Gregson, Esq., of the Folly, Grass- 
mere, to request him to become their Candidate, 

“ Chudleigh,” said Sir Fielding, “ read that.” 

Chudleigh read and returned the letter, looking 
neither delighted nor surprised, 

It needed more than an offer.of a chance for 
the seat of Annsleigh to dispel the gloom of his 
spirits. 

Chudleigh flushed, 

“ You wish me to stand, sir? 

“T think so,” said Sir Fielding hesitating, 
usual irresolute look wrinkling his forehead. 

“T should like to see you in Parliament.” 

‘*Then get in, dear Chud,” whispered Maud, 
and Chudleigh promised her to do his best, 

The addresses of the two candidates were 
speedily in print, but no words will do justice to 
Sir Fielding’s wrath when he discovered that Mr. 
Gregson was his son’s rival. 

Te sent for his daughter and began angrily,— 

‘Tere have these Gregson. people abused our— 
our kindness, by opposing Chudleigh’s election ! 
Mr. Gregson has put up for the borough.” 

“Ob, papa!” said Maud, sorrowfully, per- 
ceiving what was going to happen. 

“Tt is astounding,” said Sir Fielding. -“ Of 
course, Maudie, from this time you must have 
nothing to say to them, I will not brook such an 
insult.” 

Meanwhile confusion .and exeitement reigned 
rampant in the Gregson household, 

The head thereof was storming away in his 
study with Mr. Parker, the agent, and a select 
committee, and the Liberals of Warrington, Anns- 
lei-h and Gras«mere, 

The drawivg-room was filled with blue ribbon 
and blue banners ard flags, In the stables the 
carriages were being decorated with the same 
colours, and all about the hall lay scattered 
broadsides and placards, ; 

The girls were half pleased, half doubtful— 
indeed the latter feeling predominated, and, 
backed by their brother, they had ventured upon 
a remonstrance with their father, but he had 
quickly silenced them with a curt request that 
they would mind their own business, 

Tom was troubled, for he guessed that Sir 
Fielding would be annoyed at his father’s opposi- 
tion to Chud‘eigh, and dreaded that the: social 
communications between Folly and Hall would be 


his 





cut off. 


Each day the excitement grew more intense, 
the streets were thronged with Yellows, Reds, and 
Blues, playing most awful bands and shouting 
with territic discordance, Occasionally there 
would be'a collision and a general scrimmage, 
which added to’ the interest and hurt very few if 
anyone. 

Chudleigh’s party, composed of the créme de la 
eréme of the neighbourhood, grew steadily, but 
Mr, Gregson’s grew also, and the rowdy 
element in it did not decrease ; they were always 
attempting to annoy and insult their oppon- 
ents,and at one of Chudleigh’s meetings they 
interrupted his speech so often that atlast he 
was compelled to stop, and the next instant a 
dozen of the worst specimens of the factory hands 
from Warrington rushed on to the platform. 

“ Working men/ working men!” yelled the 
leader, a red republicau. “This is Chudleigh 
Chichester, a bloated aristocrat!” 

“Down with him! A traitor! Down with 
him!” yelled the roughs, aud a rush was made 


upon Chudleigh, who, flinging off his jacket, 
jumped upon a chair and tried to make himself 
' 

heard, 


Finding it in vain, he next seized the chair in 
his strong hands, and, looking as if he meant it, 
declared be would knock the first man down who 
came within reach. 

There wasa pause. Another form, Mr. Howard’s, 
placed itself beside Chudleigh. Then came 
the final rush. Both were knocked to the ground 
aud would have been crushed to death with a 
babel of sound ringing in their ears, but at the 
moment they gave way a tremendous figure burst 
through the murderous mass, mowing its way 
with the stock end of a heavy gun, and, like a 
giant, breaking down all before it, cleared a space 
for the two gasping men, then, crying with a 
stentorian shout: “ Follow me!” forced a passage 
into the open air, leaving the roughs knocked 
about and powerless to continue the fray. 

“Mr. Durant,” said Chudleigh, wiping the 
blood from his battered lips as the three leapt 
into a dog-cart waiting in the road, “ we owe you 
our lives |” 

This affair went far towards winning Chudleigh 
the election, for the better-class Liberals declared 
that a man who possessed so much bravery, 
deserved’ support, and gave him their votes, while 
the respectable working men, unfortunately only 
few in number, who had been present and wit- 
nessed the mélée, deserted the roughs and declared 
on his side, 

OChndleigh, although sadly bruised and cut 
about the face, was not hurtenough to keep with- 
in doors, and the next morning, rising at the 
usual hour, walked towards his headquarters, 

At the end of the lane leading to the Cottage, 
he came full upon Carlotta Lawley, who was just 
starting for her early walk. 

She started and turned: pale as she locked up 
and saw his scarred face, and, stretching out her 
hand, breathed, rather faintly,— 

“Mr, Chudleigh !” 

“ Ave you well, Miss Lawley ?”’ he replied, in a 
grave voice, which he managed to keep steady, 
although his heart beat madly. 

“ Yes, quite, thank you. But you—have they 
hurt you much ?” 

His heart beat. still faster at'the anxious tremor 
in her voice, but~ he. replied with a careless 
smile,— 

“ Oh, very little, Their -hands are not particu- 
larly soft, but they bad mot time to get at us 
thoroughly.” 

“ Had not time?” she repeated, her darkieyes 
fixed upon his face with the hunger and the com- 
passion of love. 

“No,” he said “Have you ‘not- heard? We 
should have been dead men for a certainty had it 
not been for Mr. Durant. He came to therescue 
at the right moment and beat a way out for us 
with his gun like a Sampson. He saved our ‘lives 
without doubt,” he added, warmly. 

* He is a remarkable man,” she murmured, her 
face grown pale-and her bosom: heaving at the 
idea of the terrible danger: 

“He is more than that; he is a hero,” ‘said 
Chudleigh, earnestly. 

Fhen there followed a moment’s silence bo 
standing and looking at the dusty road. 
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Presently Chudleigh said,— 

“T have to thank you for a score of votes, not 
to speak of a larger number that cannot be plaialy: 
traced to you.” 

“You are quite welcome,” she said, regaining 
her composure, but not venturlng fo look up. “I 
hope you will win.” 

“Why?” he said so sharply that the blood 
rushed to her face. It was pale again when she 
answered in a calm, earnest voice that had some- 
thing of entreaty in it,— 

“ Because a member of parliament finds. plenty 
to do, and hard work and something to think of 
are—good for you.” 

“T understand,” he replied, catching at her 
meaning, 

“Good-morning,” she said, holding out her 
hand again with a smile that ill masked the pain 
at her heart. “I shall hear you speak on the 
hustivgs directly.” 

He uncovered, fook her hand, and the next 
moment she had gone, 

He stood for a few seconds looking after her, 
then muttering : “ If she were mine ! if she were 
mine !” strode on towards the hustings. 

Amidst the confusion and clamour, the yelling 
and shouting, the ballad singing and speechifying, 
the egg-throwing and cheering, the flaunting of 
blue, crimson, and yellow ribbons, and such a 
pandemonium of sounds as only an election can 
produce, Chudleigh Chichester was proclaimed at 
the head of the poll and duly elected member for 
the borough, 


CHAPTER XXIII, 


Onr fine morning early in August the little 
church at Grassmere was crammed with a fashion- 
able company, and Lord Crownbrilliants and 
Carlotta were quietly married. 

The bridegrcom had wished for a grand cere- 
mony, but Carlotta had ‘stipulated for privacy, 
so the marriege was celebrated in the quietest 
wanner possible to Lord Crownbrilliant’s’ rank 
and position, and the happy pair started for the 
Continent cheered by a very select but small 
number of guests. 

Among them were, of course, Sir Fielding and 
Maud, but the latter had refused to act as brides- 
maid—and Chudleigh in a polite note had pleaded 
parliamentary business as an excuse. 

One other witness there had been besides the 
throng of invited guests, and that an unseen one. 

Maurice Durant had passed the open church 
door in the middle of the service. and with 
darkened brow and moody eyes had paused, lean- 
ing on his gun, for one minute to take a glance 
at the group, and listen to the solemn adjuration 
f the bishop who had coms down to marry his 
friend Lord Crownbrilliants, 

Lady Mildred closed the Cottage after the 
wedding, and took up her abode at the Hall, for 
two reasons, first because she had really loved 
the fatherless girl and missed her companionship ; 
and the second because Sir Fielding had suddenly 
come to the conclusion that his gentle Maud 
needed some loving woman friend beside her. 

For Maud grew pale and thin, lost much of her 
old light-hearted sprightliness, acquired a dreamy 
expression on her beautiful face and in her lovely 
cre and was too fond of solitude for so young a 
girl. 

Sir Fieldiug began to think that she missed 
her brother. 

“We will go up to town, to dear old Chud, 
Maudie,” he said, drawing her towards him one 
day as he came to him in the library. “ You are 
looking pale and poorly ; do you miss him much, 
my darling?” 

For a moment a bright flush answered his 
words, but the next instant her face was pale 
again as she said : 

“T miss Chad of course papa, but not enough 
to make me unwell. I am not ill, really—not ill 
at all~only weak and - 

‘How long bave you felt weak and low 
spirited, my darling? ” Sir Fielding had asked, ' 
and Maud hat cvloured afresh, lowering her 
lovely, wistful eyes and flinging her arms round 
his neck, ; 


But her thoughts even as she spoke went back 
to the night when, in!search of her diamond 
cross, she had seen Maurice Durant. stretched 
helpless amongst the tall, bedewed grass, and 
been held in his strong gentle arms, 

“Well, well, my darling, Aunt Mildred shall 
come and stay with us a little while ; for I also 
am getting moped, and miss dear Chud, and then 
if neither of us improve we will go to London 
and try a little impure air and Chud,” 

So Lady Mildred came to stay at the Hall, and 
Maud was under strict, loving watch—a sur- 
viellance thet, however tender, brought some 
sorrow, for she knew that she never more could, 
even by chance, meet the being who filled her 
heart and was gradually absorbing her whole 
existence. 

Before long a frumour reached the Hall that 
the Folly was to be deserted by its owners, it 
proved perfectly true. 

The Gregsons were compelled to retreat, for 
with the election they lost all the titled a¢quaint- 
ances Lord Crownbrilliants and Sir Fielding’s 
influence had procured them. 

Mr. Gregson discovered that his design in 
building the enormous Folly, living in the style 
of a sovereign, and giving princely entertain- 
ments, had fallen through froin excess of ambition, 
and therefore, wound: d in temper and maddened 
by the “diabolical insolence of the ‘aristocrats,” 
as he termed it, he left Grassmere, resolved to 
sell the Folly and remove his pomposity and new- 
gotten wealth to pastures new. 

It was some consolation to his daughters that 
they had both secured titled admirers, but to 
Tom leaving Grasemere was a severe blow, for he 
was still madly in love with Maud—though hope- 
lessly he felt assured. 

So the autumn came, finding things very quiet 
at Grassmere, the Chichesters going on in their 
quiet way, the rector still a desolate, solitary 
being—for save a glimpse of his stalwart figure in 
the woods, the dashing of his dog after a rabbit 
or the report of his deadly gun in the copve, no 
one, with the exception of the deaf-and-dumb 
housekeeper, had any communication with him ; 
and then Lord and Lady Crownbrilliants returned 
to England and to the Retreat, which had been 
in course of the most elaborate preparation for 
their reception: 

Two days after their arrival Mr. Chudleigh 
Chichester alighted at the Annsleigh railway 
station, on his birthday visit to the Hall; and the 
first thing that met his eye as he stepped into 
the road was Lord Crownbrilliant’s carriage, from 
which his lordship rushed out to seize him by 
the hand. 

“ Ah, Mr. Chichester, I’m delighted! Bai Jove, 
how stwange! how vewy wum I should wun 
against you the v-v-vewy minute you awive. 
Going to the Hall? Sir F-F-Fielding quite well 
—saw him this morning—so’s Miss Chichester, 
Wum thing, telling you how your own f-f-father 
and sisterare! he! he! And how’s P-P-Parlia- 
mentgettivg on ?—I h-hate politics. S-S-Stoopid 
things, I think—so vewy widiculous, I n-n-never 
go into the H-House uuless I can help it.” 
Chudleigh smiled and thought his Lordship’s 
absence no very great loss to the House of Lords, 
but instead of saying so asked after Lady Crown- 
brilliants, 

*€C.Carlotta,” (how the other man winced as 
he heard the loved name lisped by the only person 
who bad any right to use it)— C-Carlotta is 
vewy well; j-j-jolly. You must come ‘and see us 
diweetly you can. Come to-mowwow and 
s-stay 1” 

Little did he think as Chudleigh murmured 
the few conventional words of acceptation that 
with his own hands he was dragging down the 
thnnder-cloud that hung over his head ! 


CHAPTER XXIV, 


Mavp's face regained a little of its colour at 
sight of her brother, and Sir Fielding something 
of his light spirits, 

They both voticed that Chudleigh looked un- 
well—pale and worn; but he explained the 





“I—I—don’t know,” she whispered. 


haggarduess by assuring them that it was the 


result of his parliamentary toils, and so they, not 
suspecting the terrible rent in his heart, thought 
him a hero, and begged him to prolong his 
holiday beyond the limits originally arranged. 

But this could not be, Chudleigh said, for he 
was feeling ambitious—the success of his maiden 
speech in the House had made him that—and he 
was anxious to do all he could to aid his party, 
then in a critical position. 

The birthday-dinner was a most enjoyable one 
in the old oak banquet-room, Chudleigh having 
most of the talking, and the rest only too 
delighted to listen ; and when they parted for the 
night there was enough of serene happiness on 
Chudleigh’s face to warrant Maud comforting her- 
self with the assurance that he, at least, had 
forgotten his ill-starred love. It never occurred 
to her to think that the flush cf serenity might 
be occasioned by his nearness to Carlotta and to 
the joy of expectancy ; indeed, he had omitted all 
mention of the Retreat, and had not even told 
them that he had promised to call there the fol- 
lowing day. 

The morrow being one of those autumn days 


to ride his old bay mare over to the Retreat, and 
started at twelve o'clock with a fas:-beating heart 
and‘a flush that would have belied his sister’s 
anxiety for his health. 

He was pale enough, however, as he dis- 
mounted, and, going into the drawing-room, 
waited the arrival of its mistriss—and paler still 
when the door opened, and, dressed in a simple 
morning costume, which set her figure off to per- 
fection, Carlotta— Lady Crownbrilliants — en- 
tered. 

She came forward with an easy smile. 

“This is an unexpected picasure, Mr, 
Chichester. When did you arrive?” 

“Yestercay,” said Chudleigh, dropping her 
hand and sinking intoa chair. “Did not Lord 
Crownbrilliants tell you that me met at the 
station ¢” 

“No,” she said, with a slight flush, adding 
quickly, as if to avoid all further mention of hei 
husband’s name,— 

“Have you been ill? You do not look so well 
as when I last saw you.” 

“T am very well,” he said, carelessly, 

“T hope you enjoyed Italy ¢” 

“Yes,” she said with an air of weariness, 

Then theie came a silence—Chudleigh’s heart 
too full to speak, hers too frightened, for she 
feared lest by sign or word she should touch the 
mine of love she saw in his eyes and heard in the 
tones of his voice. 

“This isa pretty place,” at last said Chudleigh, 

“Yes,” she said. ‘Will you come and see 
more of it?” 

Aud they walked through the conservatories, 
praising and criticizing as they had done in the 
old time that morning he had taken her to sce the 
Cottage. 

In the garden they came upon Lord Crown- 
brilliants, lying stretched upon a seat, a cigar in 
his mouth and a large tankard of champagne 
within reach. His Lordship was rather fond of 
champagne cup. 

After a chat with him Chudleigh returned to 
the house and took his leave. 

“Maud will be here in a minute, I daresay,” he 
said. “I was ob‘iged to come before her, having 
a long list of influential constituents whom I must 
not neglect,” 

She held out her haud. 

“ May I come—often ?” 

“We shall always be glad to see you,” she 
replied, in a low voice. 

From that morning a terrible temptation 
assailed Chudleigh. 

Scarcely a day passed but he might:be found 
sitting. beside Lady . Crownbrilliauts in the 
drawing-room, at her feet on the velvet lawn, or 
facivg her iu the little outrigger on the river. 

It is true not a word had passed. between 
them that might not have been said in Lord 
Crowubrilliant’s hearing; but still—well, eyes 
are eloquent, and a touch of a passionate hand 
says more than a thousand love sentences, 

Carlotta, fully aware of her dager as she was, 
having a-clear view of the precipice and a know- 





ledge of the fearful abyss that lay beneath, yet 
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could not resist the delight of his presence, the | 
touch of his hand, the passionate yet mournful 
ring Of his earnest voice, 

And Lord Crownbrilliants—well, he was either 
an idiot or blind. A little of both, perhaps; but 
if he had any uneasy sensation his self-love and 
conceit set them halfway at rest, and frequent 
applications to the wine-bottle laid them en- 
tirely. 

So the autumn grew late and the trees bare; 
till the middle of October found both families in 
town—the Crownbrilliants in Park-lane, and Sir 
Fielding Chichester in Grosvenor-square. 





CHAPTER XXY. 


Towarps the end of November, one night when 
the rain beat hard across the moor and the wind 
howled dismally through the bare, shivering 
trees, Maurice Durant was startled from his 
sleep by a loud ringing of the long-silent house- 
bell. Hastening to his feet, half assured that it 
was the trick of a dream, he seized his gun and 
called Tigris. 

In another moment the great bell rang out 
again, accompanied by a loud knocking on the 
worm-eaten panels of the great hall door. 

Clutching his gun, his eyes flashing like the 
dog’s, Maurice Durant, whispering a word to 
Tigris to follow, noiselessly stepped out upon the 
corridor, 

As he did so the old mute met him, and 
eagerly asked in signs if she should open the 
door, 

He answered her also by signs in the affirma- 
tive, touched his gun significantly, to iutimate 
? he was at hand to protect her against all 
ill. 

Slowly the old woman crawled along the tess- 
alated hall, throwing fantastic shadows on its 
pictured sides, and after some time spent in un- 
fastening the rusty locks and bolts cautiously 
opened the door. 

A gust of wind blew her candle out, carefully as 
her quivering hand had sought to shield it, and a 
man’s voice, sounding muffled and indistinct 
exclaimed,— 

“ Give this to your master, and tell him I return 
good fer evil.” 

Maurice Durant, at the sound of the voice, 
uttered a faint cry, and clutched the balustrade. 

Then, recovering, gave the word to the dog, 
who, opening its huge mouth with a ferocious 
yell, sprang down the stairs and at the door. 

But the old woman had closed it with terrified 
swiftness, and before Maurice Durant could epen 
it again, the sound of a flying horse’s hoofs told 
him that pursuit would be useless, 

Relighting the candle, the old woman held out 
a stained and crumpled letter to her master. 

“Ts this all?” he signed, 

She answered,— 

“Yes,” with her long, bony hands, and Maurice 
Durant taking it called the dog and strode up the 
stairs again. 

Alone in his own room he tore open the damp, 
weather-stained envelope. Slowly, calmly, he ex- 
tracted a slip of paper and read it, then, with a 
ery that a soul emancipated from Hades might 
utter, he fell fainting across the table. 

Let us bend over the unconscious form and 
learn for ourselves what it was that had felled 
him as if with a blow. 

It was a small piece of foreign paper, bearing 
the official heading of a small Italian province. 

Within its ruled lines ram, in a priest’s crabbed 
handwriting, these words in Italian : 


“ Felise Faustine—surname unknewn—aged 
about 28 or 29, died the twentieth day of —, 
13—. Was buried in the cemetery of this village 
vy me, Baptiste Verox. 

(Signed) 
“ Baptiste Verox, Vicar of San Prestari. 
“ Craup Lorairg, Sexton of San Prestari.” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
LorD CROWNBRILLIANTS’ house, Park-lane, was 





one blaze of light, for it was the night of the 


ball which had been the talk of the last three 
weeks. 
Lady Crownbrilliants. had become the fashion, 
and her soti'ées the most sought after and desired. 
To-night was the grand ball of the season. 
Every Juxury that could be devised had been 
procured, and no expense had been spared. 
Au hour before the guests were expected the 


“Countess, already in her ball costume, sat silent 


and alone in her boudoir, when her own maid 
entered and announced Mr. Chichester. 

Chudleigh looked old, somewhat more worn, 
and a great deal more eager, excitable and anxious 
than a year before. 

“Carlotta!” he cried, in a low, glad voice, 
almost springing to her side and pressing her soft 
white hands to his lips, ‘I knew you would see 
me! How beautiful you look—oh, Heaven, how 
beautiful!” and he drew back a step to gaze at 
her now flushed face and downeast eyes. 

“Have you come from the House?” she said, 
looking up at him with eyes ia which love shone 
with a dim, wistful pain that proclaimed at once 
its guilt and unguiltiness. 

“ Yes;” he said, sinking down by her side and 
still holding her hands, “but Iam going back 
directly. You said I might come for a few 
minutes before the ball, and I could not stay 
away. Iam going back directly.” 

There was something piteous in the wistful 
helplessness of his low, thrilling tones and the 
Counress’s eyes filled with tears. 

“You will be at the ball to-night ?”’ she asked, 
eagerly. 

“T will come,” he said, simply. 
save me a dance ?”’ 

She nodded. 

“ Two if you like.” 

At that moment a footstep which Carlotta 
knew only two well sounded along the corridor, 
and, startng with a sudden pallor, she grasped 
Chudleigh’s arm to draw him into the room 
a 


“You will 


n. 
But he—his face darkening stepped out into 
the corridor. 

“ Hullo, Ch-Ch-Chichester,” hiccupped as well 
as stammered his lordship—he had been dining 
and drinking heavily. ‘ What the deuce do you 
mean by d-d-deserting the Hou-House, eh ? 
Ha! ha!” ; 

Chudleigh tried to smile, but his face only 
grew heavier. 

“T came out fora breath of air and looked in 
as I passed,” he said. 

“Th-hat’s wight,” hiccupped my lord. “Seen 
Carlotta? She's t-t-togging herself up for this 
con-confounded ball. Beastly wot I c-c-call it. I 
hate b-balls. I say, old f-fellow, I’ve had a 
tewwible let down over that howwible handicap, 
L-lost a hatful.” 

“Tm sorry to hear it,” said Chudleigh, burn- 
ing at the coarse allusion to the woman whom he 
loved and reverenced, but whom this man—her 
husband—had grown to regard in the light of a 
superb piece of furniture ora thoroughbred horse. 

One o'clock and the ball is in full swing, the 
room ove flash of brilliant light aud colour, the 
air laden with perfume, and thick with the 
delicious strains of a fashionable band. 

The “ Lancers” have just been gone through. 
Couples are gliding off to the cool conservatories 
and in search of ices and frozen wines, 

“The Countess is looking grand to-night,” 
remarked Lord Hawthorn to his friend the Mar- 
quis of Hawtry, with whom he was drinking some 
champagne in a cool recess, 

“Magnificent |’ assented the Marquis. “ Can’t 
make that woman out though. I believe,” and 
his voice here sank to a whisper, “that there’s 
something wrong—or will be if Crownbrilliants 
doesn’t look sharp.” 

“Eh? what, with young Chich——” 

“Hush! no names |” interrupted the Marquis, 
cautiously, looking round as he spoke. 

Chudleigh had arrived, the Countess was lean- 
ing on his arm. 

“You are tired,” he said, as they strolled 
through the cool, refreshing world of flowers and 
ferns, ‘“ Rest here a little while.” 

She sank into the little nook he pointed out to 
her, and leant against the rock beside her, his 





dark, earnest eyes fastened upon her sad, lovely 
face. 
“ Shall I get you anything ?” he whispered. 

She shook her head. 

“No, I want nothing but a little rest. Oh, 
Chudleigh, Chudleigh, if you knew how weary I 
am, how weary! Would to Heaven I were 
dead |” 

He was on his knee beside her, his face white, 
his lips working. 

“ Hush, hush, my darling. You will kill ms! 
Dead! Think what should I do if you were—— 
Ah!” and he shuddered. “I cannot speak the 
word. Oh, Carlotta, Carlotta, my darling! Oh, 
my love, my love, what is to be done?” he broke 
off with a sudden gasp—“ Carlotta, there is one 
thing left. Fly from him! 4 

She started to her feet with a shudder and a 
suppressed scream. 

“Go, go, go!” she breathed. 
Maud or I am lost !” 

He rose and she grasped his arm. 

He trembled and grew pale. 

The mere mention of his sister's name had 
shown him the deadliness of his temptation and 
caused a revulsion of feeling. 

“Come,” he said, and led her through the con- 
servatory past_ the ball-room to a quiet, almost 
deserted music-room. 

In a quiet, cool corner they found Maud who 
looked very little better for her Christmas in 
town, though it was far on in May. 

Maud made room for Carlotta beside her with 
a sweet smile, and Chudleigh, bowing, strode off 
to get the cool night air upon his brow from one 
of the terraces, 

‘Well, dear Carlotta, have you been dancing 
much?” Maud asked, but adding before Carlotta 
could answer : “ How hot your hand is! It burns 
like fire. Are you not well?” 

“ Yes, yes, my dear |” replied Carlotta, ‘“ The 
room is hot, and I am rather tired. Are you not 
warm }” 

“Yes, but not like this,” said Maud, gently 

lifting the hand and laying it against her cheek. 
“Tt is like a coal. Are you ill?” 
‘ “No, no,” replied Carlotta, wearily. ‘ Not 
ill, Maudie, only tired—only tired,” and she 
glided away leaving her friend alone to puzzle 
over the strange manner, and then return by her- 
self to the ball-room. 

When she reached it a waltz had just been 
finished, and the hot and flushed dancers instead 
of walking to and fro, and struggling out into 
the terraces or into the conservatory, were stand- 
ing looking at a group of persons, amongst them 
Lord and Lady Crownbrilliants and Lady Mildred 
collected round a tall figure whose head rose 
above the eurrounding ones. 

She recognized the grand face instantly, not- 
withstanding a certain strange change about it, 
and her heart gave a sudden leap as she heard 
some one near her say : 

“ Look, that is he— that is Lucian, the greatest 
painter and musician and the most marvellous 
man of the age, I think. See what a grand head 
—it’s like a Roman emperor’s. Mistaken! not I 
—Maurice Durant, a country clergyman—not a 
bit of it. I tell you it is Lucian, the painter; I 
have seen him scores of times in Venice and 
Rome. Talk about romance——” 

Maud heard no more, for she moved to the 
terrace and turned her face to the stars. 

Was she asleep or dreaming ? 

The buzzing increased—came nearer. She 
could here his voice. It was changed, its stern- 
ness had gone ; there was a light, musical ring, a 
certain joyous freedom about it that made her 
weep—she could not tell why. 

A footstep—his—sounded behind her. She 
turned, caught one glimpse of his grand. splendid 
face, lit up with a glorious smile, heard her name 
breathed in a voice of heavenly music, felb his 
arms cling around her falling form—his kisses 
on her brow—then she fainted from pure joy, 





“Take me to 





CHAPTER XXVILI. 


Berore half an hour had passed the news had 
spread that the artist of the great pictures the 
world had been marvelling at for the last ten 
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years had suddenly come to light, and was in the 
room, and speedily the Countess and Lord Crown- 
brilliants were besieged by eager requests for an 
introduction, while the uninitiated were tryiug 
to get out of the confusion into which his two 
names threw their minds. 

How could Lucian, the painter and musician, 
be the Reverend Maurice Durant, Rector of 
Grassmere ? 

Lady Crownbrilliants could give her numerous 
inquirers no information. She had only known 
Maurice Durant as Maurice Durant, and until 
the discovery had been made by a great traveller 
and art patron in the room had not been aware 
of his identity. Neither could she satisfy her 
friends with an introduction, for Maurice Durant, 
or Lucian, could not be found, 

But when the excitement and curiosity had 
somewhat ceased the curtains on the balcony 
were thrown aside, and he appeared with Lady 
Mildred and Maud on either arm. 

Of course he was surrounded at once, but, re- 
cluse as they thought him, he showed by his 
ready wit and the ease with which he disengaged 
himself from the crowd without giving offence, a 
knowledge of the world and its tactics that 
startled and surprised Lady Mildred. 

On their way to Grosvenor-square she sat 
staring at him as if he had been a spectre, occa- 
sionally dropping her eyes to Maud’s happy, 
dreamy face and her hand, which lay tightly 
clasped in the strong one of Maurice Durant’s, 
and it was not until they had arrived home and 
found Sir Fielding still up and reading in the 
= that she recovered her presence of 
mind, 

To say that Sir Fielding was surprised is to 
give his astonishment a mild name. 

“Maurice Durant |” he exclaimed, too startled 
to hold out his hand, but recovering quickly 
enough to grasp the one held out to him. 

“ Ay, Maurice Durant, Sir Fielding! I do not 
wonder at your surprise. bear in damask 
dancing at a fair is not a stranger sight than 
Maurice Durant in ball costume. Your eyes ask 
for an explanation. I will give you one to-morrow 
—to-day rather—for it is three o'clock,” and a 
light, happy smile broke over his grand face. 

“ What, in the name of Heaven, does all this 
mean, Mildred?” asked Sir Fielding, sinking 
into a chair. 

“Don’t ask me, Fielding,” replied Lady Mil- 
dred, breathlessly. “I don’t know. Did you 
ever see such a change in your life? He looks 
five years younger, and quite another man. You 
should have seen him at the Countess’s; the 
whole room was in an uproar. Everybody knew 
him, or wanted to know him.” 

“What!” said Sir Fieldiug, get more puzzled 
every moment. 

“Yes.” went on Lady Mildred. “He came 
into the room about two o'clock, looking like a 
prince, his long hair brushed off his face, which 
is a remarkable one, is it not ? He came in alone, 
no one with him, and caught sight of me as I sat 
beside a window for the air. I didn’t know him, 
he looked so much thinner, He’s been ill, very 
ill, I can see. Besides, I couldn’t believe my 
senses. Fancy what you would have thought 
yourself, Fielding, if you had seen him enter a 
room quite suddenly, dressed as he is to-night, 
and looking so happy and different to what he 
used to be. Well, he left me all of a maze, and I 
saw him go up to Carlotta. Directly after that 
some one in the room recognised him as the 
painter of those pictures you've been wondering 
about so much, and immediately a crowd—you 
know how they throng round one, Fielding— 
surrounded him, Well, I lost sight of him, and, 
getting over my astonishment—it really upset 
me—I began to look for Maudie. At last, ina 
corner of the terrace, I came upon Maurice 
Durant with her in his arms. You might have 
knocked me down with a feather, Fielding,” and 
— Mildred began to cry with excitement. “I 
went up to him, but before I could say a word he 
looked up calm and cool, with that lifting of the 
eyebrows he always had, and said : ‘ Looking for 
your, flower, 'y Mildred? Here it is, safe, 
sound, and lovely as ever,’ and his voice sounded 
so beautiful with that charming foreign ring in 
it. Well, what could Ido? Maud wouldn’t say 





a word, and he was calm and cool, only very 
happy, as——well, you know ; and then, before I 
knew where we were almost, he had made his 
way out of the room, got the carriage, and here 
we were.” 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Diyner was over. And Sir Fielding and his 
son were about to hear Maurice Durant’s story, 
He was calmer than his listener, as he began : 

“Sir Fielding, I will not confess—the wrongs 
of my life, which bound me hand and foot by a 
chain whose links were eating into my soul when 
I last saw you. Let me tell you that my past 
life has been cursed by one error—one sin. Since 
the day I left the old Rectory, light-hearted and 
glad I have not known till one night this last 
November one happy day. I have travelled the 
world to and fro—sometimes like a prince, some- 
times with the poverty and hardship of a priest. 
I have hunted on the praries, and starved in the 
bush, in one vain endeavour to forget, to fly from 
the curse which hung over me till that blessed 
night in November when Heaven sent, amidst 
the wind and the rain, an angel in demon’s form 
to lift it from my soul. Why should I give you 
the history of that curse? Why should I rake 
up the ashes of my sin, dig from the grave the 
secret that has been buried for years? To no 
purpose, to no avail. Enough that it is expiated 
for, that I hold the proof of its death and burial, 
of its eternal ending, on a slip of paper against 
my breast. Enough that the chains that bound 
me, the despair that made mea prisoner weary 
of life, have fallen from me for ever, and that 
freed, I come to ask cf you your child. 

“T would have come before, but I have been 
ill, delirious, mad, what you will, for months. 
But I am myself again—myself, do I say !/—a 
thousand times better, stronger, happier than the 
Maurice of old, dying to pour out my love for 
your sweet child—my angel Maud. 

“Sir Fielding, it would be false modesty were 
I to tell you that I knew not if I held your 
daughter’s heart. I know—and Heaven knows 
how I glory in the knowledge—that she gives me 
love for love. _ 

* Come, Sir Fielding, give me the right to call 
Maud my wife and yourself my father !” 

Sir Fielding pressed his hand, and mastering 
his emotion muttered,— 

“Take her, Maurice Durant. Of the past, so 
that it be vanished, I wish to know nothing ; of 
the future, it is in your care.” 

“Nay!” cried Maurice Durant, rising with a 


ad 


reverent look upon his face. ‘ But in Heaven’s. 
* * * - * 


In June the Chichesters, with the exception of 
‘Chudleigh, who remained in town, returned to 
the Hall with Maurice Durant as guest. 

The summer was a dream of happiness to Maud. 
At night she scarcely slept for joy; the day 
seemed to fly past on the wings of love and happi- 
ness, 

Sir Fielding, relieved of his load of anxiety 
concerning the estate, was serenely happy in his 
library and the knowledge of his darling’s glad- 
ness, and felt that his lines had fallen in pleasant 
places in the twilight of his departing days. 

In August Lord and Lady Crownbrilliants 
returned to the Retreat, and Chudleigh took up 
his quarters at the Hall. 

His appearance scarcely harmonised with the 
general aspect of happiness, for he was looking 
pale and worn, and, what was worse, restless and 
unhappy. 

Maurice Durant, who drove Maud over to the 
Retreat in a tiny little carriage drawn by a pair 
of pure Arabian ponies—his own gift—noticed 
the same expression on the beautiful face of Lady 
Crownbrillisnts, and grew grave and silent, for 
his keen eyes read their secret at a glance. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 

THINas were going badly with the Earl and 
Countess. His love for his wife had changed iuto 
something very like hatred, drunkard as he was 
rapidly becoming, he had wit enough to see Car- 


- 





lotta had married him for his money while her 
heart was Chudleigh’s. 

He never tired of taunting her with her poverty 
in her girlhood’s days, he ceased to show her 
the slightest attention, and she confiding her 
woes to Chudleigh Chichester, he forgetting they 
were nearly all of her own making, lost all control 
over his wild passion in his anger against the 
Earl and at last extorted from Carlotta a promise 
that she would leave her husband aad fly with 
him. 
“ What I s-say is this,” stammered Lord Crown- 
brilliants, poising his wine-glass in mid air, and 
looking over at her ladyship with a stolid would- 
be severe stare in his glass-framed eye. “I s-say 
that it’s not b-becoming of the Countess of 
Cwownbwilliants to interfere with s-such things.” 

The Countess raised her eyebrows and shot a 
cold, imperial glauce from her dark eyes at his 
fair, foppish face. 

“D-do you hear me?” he snapped, angered by 
her silence. 

“T heard you,” she said, simply. 

“Then w-why d-don’t you answer ?” 

“T have nothing or little to say. I obey but 
cannot argue.” 

“Vewy unlike your s-sex usually,” sneered his 
lordship, sticking his fork into the salmon 
viciously. 

Then, after eating in a disagreeable, peevish 
sort of way that was particularly unpleasant to 
witness, he commenced again, in a mocking sneer- 
ing tone,— 

“F-flower shows !—widiculous, W-what next ? 
What on earth d-do the p-people want with 
flower-shows ? It’s all deuced n-nonsense and [ 
won't have you mixing yourself up in it.” 

Still not a word—the eyes fixed upon the plate 
the white-gloved hands toying with the carved 
handle of the silver knife. 

“T kn-know where you got it from—it’s one of 
Ch-Chichester’s c-confounded stupid notions, I— 
I tell you what it is, my lady, you’re a deal too 
th-thick with —” 

“My lord!” she said, at last, with flashing 
eyes and heaving bosom. 

“D-don’t shriek at me like that. I w-won't 
st-stand it,” snapped Lord Crownbrilliants. ‘ [t 
twue and you kn-know it. He’s always here. I’m 
p-perfectly sick of seeing him. Besides, you ought 
to know your position better than to encourage 
another man who was known to have been s-sweet 
upon you.” 

The Countess rose white and majestic. 

“You remind me of my position, my lord; 
give me leave to retire or I may forget it as you 
forget yours.” 

His lordship, delighted at the anger he had at 
last aroused, coolly sipped his wine and grinned. 

“My p-position. I can’t vewy well torget it, 
not having had a vewy much worse, my lady. 
Now you-—” 

But she had gone, her long silken dress rustling 
behind her like a snake, and his lordship with 
a cunning smile refilled his glass, 


(To be continued.) 








A GREAT many lovers of flowers who have n it 
made botanical lore and legend a study often ask 
themselves or some friend why the “ passion 
flower”’ is so called, and not one time in a dozen 
is the correct answer given. It was so named by 
the first Spanish settlers in the new world, 
because they imagined th:t they saw in it a 
representation of our Lord’s passion. The fila- 
mentous processes are taken to represent the 
crown of thorns; the styles, the nails used in 
fastening the Saviour to the cross ; the anthers, 
the marks of the five wounds; the leaf, the 
spear that pierced his side; the tendrils, the 
cords or whips with which he was scourged ; the 
column of the ovary, the upright of the cross ; 
the stamens, the hammers; the calyx, the 
“plory” or halo; the white tint, purity; the 
blue tint, heaven. ‘‘Calvary clover,” is a still 
more wonderful representation of the crucifixion. 
In that flower, persons of vivid imagination can 
see in the meanderings of the colours of the 
petals, the outlines of a cross with the figure of 
a man stretched prone upon it, 
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FACETLA. 


“T neAR that Players made money with his 
new topical song.” “Yes, One man gave him 
£500 to suppress it.” 

Bette: “I can’t bear to think of my thirtieth 
birthday.” Alice: “Why, dear, what hap- 
pened?” 

Iv3 sometimes wise to act as if you were rich 
when you are poor, and when poor to act as if 
you were rich, 

HuspanpD (listening): “I think there are 
burglars in the house.” Wife (excitedly) : 
“ Bless us! Is my nightcap on straight ?” 

Waeeter: “Getting on with your bicycle, 
Blenkinsopp ?” Blenkinsopp: “Oh, splendidly. 
Getting on about every two minutes.” 

‘*T near that Tom De Lisle is engaged to one 
of the Harding twins.” ‘‘ Yes, he is.” ‘To 
which one?” ‘ He doesn’t know.” 

IN THE STALLS AT THE BANKRUPTCY THEATRE.— 
“Do you know, the stage seems to me like a 
foundling?” “Why so?” “Oh, it’s always 
being either adopted or abandoned,” 

‘* My wife has an absolute genius for making 
money go a long way, eepecially in the matter of 
dress.” ‘‘Indeed.” ‘Yes, she buys all her 
gowns in Paris, now.” 

WiLbD-Eyvep Man: ‘‘Gimme a box of rat- 
poison.” Clerk (suspiciously): ‘* Do any of your 
neighbours sing ‘After the Ball?’” ‘*No,” 
‘* Here you are, sir.” 

DoverepaY: ‘‘ Ob, I say, why is it that when- 
ever Wopples is referred to you always speak of 
him as a ‘‘ friend indeed?” Podmore: “‘ Be- 
cause he is always in need,” 

Tue Sace: ‘‘ In choosing a wife, young man, 
you mnst not look for beauty alone.” The youth : 
‘*Of course not. Itis the other kind of a girl 
that one may expect to find alone.” 

New Man: ‘‘ Here are some poetic contribu- 
tions which came in to-day’s mail. I am not up 
on poetry.” Editor: ‘‘ Good! I don’t want you 
to be up onit. I want you to be down on it.” 

““T witt leave you this poem on the falling 
leaf,” said the poet. ‘‘I would just as lief you 
didn’t,” said the editor. ‘‘I bough to your 
decision,”’ answered the poet, sadly, 

Treacuer: ‘* What is the meaning of the word 
‘abnormal’?” Pupil: ‘*‘Something unusual. 
For example, it would be an abnormal proceeding 
if a man were to pay his tailor punctually,” 

Mr. Weicnsica: ‘ Doctor, your anti-fat 
remedies are doing me a great deal of good. I’m 
losing flesh right along. But, seems, to me, your 
charges are ruinously high.” Doctor (calmly) : 
‘*That’s part of the treatment.” 

Nercnsour: ‘‘I hear your father intends to 
put up a new house. Who is his builder?” 

Soy: “What's that?” ‘‘ Why, the—er—one 
who bosses the job.” “Oh! why, ma, of 
course,” 

**No, I don’t know much about the poetry of 
motion,” said the literary editor, ‘‘ but,” tossing 
the verses into the waste-paper basket, ‘‘I can 
give you an illustration of the motion of 
poetry.” 

Mrs. Hotona: ‘* How did you like Switzerland, 
Mrs. Newrich?” Mrs, Newrich (just returned 
from the Continent): ‘‘ Immensely ! But I can’t 
help thinkin’ how nice it would be if all those 
great mountains wasn’t in the way.” 

‘* Puwers’s the horse shoe yez had above the 
dure, Mrs. Dolan?” ‘ It isn’t me that knows ?” 
‘*Didn’t it bring yez luck?” ‘“‘ Troth an’ it did 
that same. The sthring that helt it bruk this 
mornin’ an’ dhropped it on the rint collector.” 

Mrs. Youncwire: ‘ Katie, Mr. Youngwife, 
says cook must boil the drinking water after this, 
Tell her to have some boiled for dinner to-day.” 
Katie: ‘‘ Yes, ma’am.” Mrs. Youngwife: “ And 
Katie, tell her to be sure not to burn it.” 

FrienD: ‘I see that in your new German 
grammar the appendix is about five times as long 
as the first part of the book.” German Profes- 
sor: ‘Oh, yes! The first part contains the rules, 
and the appendix the exceptions to the rules,” 





First Artist: ‘I say, old fellow, lend me 
five shillings.” Second Artist: ‘‘ Serry, but I 
have just had to borrow ten myself.” First 
Artist: “‘Well, then, you can lend me five, 
can’t you?” 

Daveuter: ‘ Well, in the firat place, he has 
plenty of money, and——” Father: “H’m! 
Plenty of money! I think, Jennie, it is un- 
necessary to enter into further particulars. 
Arrange the matter between yourselves. Bless 
you, my child, bless you!” 

HE was introduced to her in the parlours of 
the hotel, and kept her listening to his chatter 
for two mortal hours. ‘‘I am quite at home in 
this hotel,” he finally remarked. “Oh, yes,” 
she answered with a weary smile, “ you seem to 
be a permanent boreder.” 

Hicks: There is an impressiveness in the 
words of a big man that does not obtain when 
it is a little chap who is speaking. Wicks: That’s 
what I noticed when that buster of Dubblesize 
called mea liar. I was quite convinced—that it 
was quite unnecessary for me to deny it. 

Miss Ferret? to B'underton (who is not quite 
so gauche as he appears): “I hear you have sold 
that business of yours; pow, just tell me, in 


. confidence, to whom have you made it over?” 


B. (gallantly) : “ My dear lady, I can refuse no 
request of yours! I have sold it to—my suc- 
cessor |” 

Tue blushing bride-elect was rehearsing the 
ceremony about to take place. “Of course you 
will give me away, papa,” she said. “I am 
afraid [ have done it already, Caroline,” replied 
the old man, nervously. “I told your Herbert 
this morning you had a disposition just like your 
mother’s,” P 

PatiENT (to family physician): “In your 
absence, doctor, I was compelled to eall in youn 
Doctor Sawbones. He said that the inical 
symptoms indicated chronic intestinal inflamma- 
tion. What is that in plain English?” Family 
Physician: “In plain English it means that 
Sawbones didn’t know what was the matter with 
you,” 

“Mapa,” said the tramp, “take back yer 
loaf of bread. I return it unbroken.” ‘ What’s 
the matter?” “It brings back too many sad 
memories. I can’t tech it.” ‘Does it,” she 
asked gently, “ make you think of the bread your 
mother used to make.” “No’m. It makes me 
think of when I wuz doin’ time breaking stones 
at Portland.” ; 

Tue Chief Baron Pollock is very fond of 
telling the following story about himself: When 
he left St, Paul’s School somewhat unexpectedly, 
and in a way which gave some offence to the 
High Master, the latter personage gave it av his 
opinion that he would live to be hanged. After 
a brilliant career at Cambridge, Pollock came out 
Senior Wrangler, and was elected Fellow of 
Trinity. On hearing this his old Master said :— 
“T always foretold that he would fill a very 
exalted station.” 

“Here! You haven't got that word spelled 
correctly,” said the lawyer to his new clerk. 
“What's the matter with it?” demanded the 
clerk. “ Why, it should be p-r-o instead of p-e-r. 
It’s a case against that old woman for trespass 
and you’ve got me down as the ‘attorney for the 
persecution’ instead of the ‘attorney for the 
prosecution.” “Oh, it amounts to the same 
thing in this instance,” said the clerk, carelessly, 
and in five minutes he was looking for another 
job. 

Ir takes the “ well brought-up” child to dis- 
cover the hidden meanings of things. The other 
evening, at Mrs. E ’s in K street, somebody 
was showing a picture of an artistic loving-cup 
which had just been presented to a famous actor 
by his professional brethren. Oue of the party 
remarked that it had always been a marvel to 
him why a loving-cup should have three handles. 
“T can account,” said he, “for one handle as be- 
longing to the lover and the other as belonging 
to the beloved ; but the third handle——” The 
shrill little voice of Mrs, E——’s youngest, who 
has seen two elder sisters pass through the mar- 
riageable period, piped up: “That’s for the 
chaperon,” 








**Wuat a methodical fellow you are, Dobbs !” 
said Filkins, who had stepped into Dobb’s office 
during the latter’s absence, “Why, what do 
you mean?” echoed Dobbs, “To think that 
you should lock all your drawers up when you 
are only going out for five minutes. ’Tisn’t 
likely that anybody would meddle with your 
papers.” “Of course not,” replied Dobbs ; “ but 
how did you find out that the drawers: were 
locked ¢” 


“T see by the papers, Miss Dovecote,” said 
young Spooner, “ that there have never been so 
many newly-wecded couples at the English lakes 
at at present.” “Indeed, Mr. Spooner,” said 
Miss Dovecote. “ How perfectly stupid it must 
be to others. I can’t imagine one looking at a 
more foolish sight than a collection of meipid 
honeymoon brides. I conldn’t stand it.” “ Not 
if you were one of them, Miss Dovecote?” “‘ Mr. 
Spooner! Sir!” ‘“I—I—I mean, Miss Dove- 
cote—Araminta—dearest—will you go to the 
lakes with me?” “Oh, Mr. Spoon—Alonzo— 
this is so—so sudden—so unex——— _ Yes, Alonzo, 
I will!” 


“T’th never, never speak to him again!” she 
exclaimed, ‘Never in this wide, wide world 1” 
“ Why, Clara,he edores you!” “Perhaps he 
does, but he has no appreciation ; no judgment ¢. 
no idea of the fitness of things. Why, the other 
night when he called I put on that new gown I 
have just bad made.” “Yes; what of it?” 
“What of it? You know what a beautiful and 
artistic creation itis?” ‘“ Yes, indeed.” “ And 
how perfectly it fits?” “Yes,” “ Well, I asked 
him how I looked and he said I looked like an 
angel. Why, I could have cried with mortifica- 
tion, and my dressmaker was nearly heartbroken, 
She felt it keenly. Such a reflection on her work, 
you know.” 

In a certain church in Ireland a young priest 
was detailed to preach. This occasion was his 
first. appearance, and he took for his text: “ The 
Feeding of the Multitude.” He said: “ And they 
fed ten thousand people with ten thousand loves 
of bread and ten thousand fishes.” An old Irish- 
man said; “ That’s no miracle ; begorra, I could 
do that myself,” which the priest overheard. 
The next Sunday the priest announced the same 
text, but he had it right this time. He said : 
“ And they fed ten thousand people on ten loaves 
of bread and ten fishes.” He waited a second, 
and then leaned over the pulpit, and said: “ And 
could you do that, Mr, Murphy?” Murphy re- 
plied: ‘‘And sure, your reverence, I could,” 
“And how could you do it?” said the priest. 
“And sure, your reverence, I could do it with 
what was left over from last Sunday.” 

He: “Are you ready dear?” She (briskly) : 
“Yes, all ready.” He: ‘‘Good enough! Then 
I may turn the gas out?” She: “ One moment. 
Is my comb in straight? I don’t believe my 
hair looks fit to be seen.” He: “Oh, yes; very 
nice. Have you got everything?” She (deci- 
dedly): ‘Everything. Wait; don’t put the 
light out. Let me see—What did I do with— 
Ob, here it is. That’s all!” He: “ Well, 
then——” She: “Harry! These are the wrong 
gloves ; they’re the old ones ma sent me, Just 
think if I had not discovered the mistake! The 
right pair were in my pocket. Now, if you’il 
pin my veil, and take this wrap over your arm— 
don’t lose it!” He: “ We can go, I suppose?” 
She: “Yes; now we can. By the way, £ would 
better take my smelling salts ; no telling what 
may happen!” He: “Shall I turn the——” 
She; “ Turn it off. Oh-h-h, do wait an instant ! 
My sandals! I almost forgot, and it is so damp! 
Will you please get them out of the closet—left 
corner on the shelf—and you'll have to put them 
on for me. I hate to ask you to kneel in your 
nice—Thanks, dear, you’re so good!” He: 
“ Well, we're off!” She: “At last! But stop. 
I haven’t locked my desk, and that strange nurse 
girl——” He (desperately): “‘Oh, come on; 
the curtain will be up!” She (reproachfully) : 
“T’ve been ready these twenty minutes.” He: 
“You're not ready now!” She: “Why, I'm 
waiting for you!” He (in amazement): “ For 
me!” She (patiently): “I’m waiting for you 
to put the gas out. We can’t go and leave it 
blazing to the ceiling !” 
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SOCIETY. 






Tue Crown Prince of Germany kas seventy-two 
decorations. 


Tne Emprees of Austria has a lady doctor in 
her suite. 


{r is stated that the Duke and Duchess of 
York contemplate a visit—later on—to the Holy 
Land. 

THE Queen of Denmark is completely deaf, a 
throat malady being responsible for the affliction. 

THE Princess of Wales’s devotion to the dumb 
animals that belonged to her eldest son is very 
touching. 

Prince Ernest oF ScHLESWIG-HorsTEIN is to 
marry the lady of his choice, the Princess Sybil 
of Carolath-Benthen, 

Prince Henry or BatrenBERG plays the’cello, 
and was receiving instruction on that instrument 
from Mr. Leo Stern during his stay at the Queen’s 
Highland residence. 

THE Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
will spend the winter between Coburg and 
Berlin, the Duchess probably going to St. Peters- 
burg early in the coming year. Their only son, 
hereditary Prince Alfred, may go south for a por- 
tion of the winter if his health should seem to 
require a milder climate. _ 

Tue Duke and Duchess of Coburg are to reside 
for several weeks at Coburg, and the Hereditary 
Prince Alfred is expected there from Potsdam 
for the. Christmas holidays. The Duke and 
Duchess and Princess Victoria Melita will proceed 
to Berlin towards the end of January for the 
annual Chapter of the Order of the Black Eagle, 
and other Court functions, and afterwards they 
are going to St, Petersburg for a few weeks on a 
visit to the Emperor and Empress of Russia. 

THE Queen is to proceed to the Continent on 
March 19th or 20th, 1894, so that her Majesty 
may arrive at her destination before Good Friday. 
It is very doubtful whether the Queen will be 
able to go to Naples, as there are objections of 
various kinds to the proposed sojourn at the 
palace of Capo di Monte, and other difficulties as 
well, which could not be easily overcome. It is 
now more likely that the Queen will pay another 
visit to Florence, and that she will afterwards 
spend a week at Venice, and finish her stay in 
Italy by a brief residence at the Royal Castle of 
Monza, near Milan, which King Humbert has 
offered to place at her disposal. 

THE death of Prince Alexander of Battenberg 
will modify the plans for the Christmas holidays 
at Court, and no professional companies will be 
commanded to Osborne. There will, however, be 
some quiet private theatricals—quite en famille 
and unpretentious—but even those will probably 
lack the advantage of the presence of their “ lead- 
ing lady, as Princess Henry of Battenberg feels 
the loss of her brother-in-law almost as keenly as 
does her husband, who had a great admiration 
and affection for his gallant brother. The Queen, 
however, will take care that the season is 
“festive” in deed as well as by convention so 
far as the young folk of the Royal circle are con- 
cerned, and the small Princes and Princesses of 
Connaught and Battenberg, at least, will have 
plenty of mirth and merrymaking provided for 
them as usual. 

THE Prince of Wales is particularly fond of 
history, and everything bearing on this special 
hobby of his —that is, memoirs, freemasonry, 
correspondence, &c., has a particular interest and 
value in His Royal Highness’s eyes. Many years 
back he expressed a wish that some plan could 
be put into execution for bringing to light the 
vast amount of private papers and documents of 
various kinds dealing with historical events con- 
tained in the libraries and in the muniment 
chests of many of our noble families, It would 
seem that now there is some chance of this idea 
being adopted, and we hear of a committee being 
formed—quite a distinct body from the Histori- 
cal Manuscripts Commission—which is to accept 
invitations to certain “stately homes of Eng- 
land,” with a view to looking over the old papers, 
books, and so forth stored therein. 








STATISTICS. 


A TON of gold is worth £99,072. 
Coroner’s inquests cost on an average £3 4s, 

THE amount of silk produced by each spider 
is so small that a scientist computes that 
663,522 would be required to produce a pound. of 
thread. 

THe last census returns for England show 
that, as a general average, the age at which 
marriages are contracted has gone up. It remains 
low, however, among the agricultural classes and 
in the poorer quarters of great towns. The fact 
that there are 28,000 wives of 15 years is start- 
ling in a civilised country. It means that 1 girl 
in every 500 is made a wife in childhood, 





GEMS. 


NaRROWNESS of mind is often the caure of 
obstinacy ; we do not easily believe beyond what 
we can see, 


Nosopy talks much that does not say unwise 
things—things that he did not mean to say ; as 
no person plays much without striking a false 
note sometimes, 

THE secret of interesting conversation is the 
same as that of literature—having something in 
the mind—something to say. Yet how few 
people have minds furnished with anything but 
commonplace, or at least how few can produce 
acceptable fragments from a store of knowledge ! 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





OATMEAL GrRUEL.—One quart of boiling water, 
three tablespoonful of oatmeal, one teaspoonful 
of salt. Let this boil in a double boiler for two 
and a half hours. Strain, and add thtee table- 
spoonful of cream. Beat to a foam with an egg 
beater, 

Sronce Drors.—Thrée eggs, one cup of sugar, 
one cup of flour, one teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar, one half-teaspoonful of soda, flavour to 
taste. Beat the whites of the eggs separately, 
and stir in last. Have small tins lightly buttered, 
drop a teaspoonful of the mixture in each one 
Bake in a quick oven. 

PicKLEB ONIONS.—Take one pound of small 
round white onions, peel them neatly and throw 
them into strong salt and water, where they 
must be allowed to lie a day. The water may be 
changed once if you like. Then have a pan on 
the fire with water anda little milk, drain the 
onions and put them in and bring them to the 
boil ; let them boil five minutes gently, lift them 
out and put them on acloth to dry ; cover with 
another cloth, and when dry and cold put them 
in a bottle. Boil a breakfast cupful of white 
vinegar, with a teaspoonful of peppercorns and a 
little ginger, and pour it over the onions, When 
cold cork, and they will be ready to use in a 
month, 

Pium PuppINc.— Quarter pound bread crumbe, 
half-pound flour, half-pound suet, half-pound 
sugar, half-pound currants, half-pound Valencia 
raisins, quarter-pound orange peel, one lemon, one 
saltspoonful of salt, one apple, two eggs, half pint 
of milk, two teaspoonfuls mixed spice, half tea 
spoonful nutmeg, half teaspoonful baking powder. 
For this pudding the currants ought to be washed 
and dried, the raisins stoned, and the orange peel 
cut into small pieces. Grate the lemon rind and 
squeeze out juice. If the apple is used it must 
be peeled and chopped finely. Put into a basin 
all dry ingredients, including the apple, the lemon 
rind and juice, and mix them all together, Beat 
the eggs well, add to them the milk, and pour 
both among the ingredients in the basin, mixing 
thoroughly. Butter a pudding basin or mould, 
and pour the pudding in ; cover it with a pieces 
of buttered paper, and steam for four hours, 
Serve hot, with either custard or sweet melted 
bucter sauce, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE making of chinaware is the oldest 
industry. 

A FEVER thermometer is now made in chate- 
laine form for the use of trained nurses. 

Naturauists assert that the hippopotamus 
will become extinct within the next twenty 
years. 

THE oldest ruins in the world are probably the 
rock-cut temples of Ipsambul or Abou Samboul 
in Nubia, on the left bank of the Nile. They 
are over 4,000 years old, 


In the days of William the Conqueror it was 
more dangerous to killa rabbit than a man. A 
murderer could escape with payment of a fine, a 
rabbit-slayer was put to death. 

THE longest iron railway bridge in Germany 
has been constructed. .It spans the Vistula be- 
tween Fordon, Prussian Poland, and Culmsee, 
The bridge measures 4,350 feet in length, 

Breer was made by the Egypti»ns several 
centuries before the Christian era. Theophrastus 
the Greek philosopher, who flourished three and 
a-half centuries before the present era, called 
beer the “ wine of barley.” 

Tue rate of wind varies from five miles an 
hour—a light breeze to eighty or a hundred miles 
an hour—a hurricane. From thirty to forty 
miles an hour is reckoned a high wind or a gale ; 
at fifty miles an hour it is called a storm. 

THERE are some curious superstitions concern- 
ing waves. The Arab sailors believe that the 
high seas of the coast of Abyssinia are enchanted, 
and whenever they tind themselves among them 
they recite verses which they suppose have a 
tendency to subdue them. 

BEsIDES a monument to his memory in the 
chapel, which will in future be the mausoleum of 
the Rulers of Bulgaria, a statue is to be erected 
to the late Prince Alexander of Battenberg, the 
site of which will probably be Alexander-square, 
Sofia, 

Iv was during the reign of Napolean III. that 
fancy dress and masked balls attained their 
highest degree of popularity, this being in a great 
measure due to the Empress Eugéne, who 
possessed all the Spaniard’s love for this species 
of carnavalesque entertainment, . 

A TERRIBLE engine of war has, it is reported, 
been recently invented, Electricity is the chief 
point in its construction, and is carried on a light 
waggon drawn by a couple of horses Four men 
can discharge it four times in fifteen minutes, 
each discharge throwing 25,000 bullets over a 
surface of 22,000 yards, 

MEN are not always better workers than 
women, On the contrary, in many manufactures 
requiring dexterity and quickness with the hands, 
women are far more valuable than men, For 
instance, where the folding of large quantities of 
books or magazines is required, one woman can 
do as much as two men. 

THE art of dancing has not always been con- 
fined to the ball-room, Long years ago the 
descendants of the Cambro- Britons used to dance 
in the churchyard at the conclusin of the 
sermon, The idea naturally suggests itself that 
they were prompted to do so by a feeling of 
relief at the termination of the discourse ; but 
the proceedings were really decorous and well 
meant. Amongst the ancients funeral dances 
were common, not indeed at the interment of a 
mother-in law, but in honour of somebody’s 

exceptional merit. The priests of Egypt intro- 
duced dances into their sacred rites; and, as we 
all know, David and other Hebrew worthies went 
through solemn and expressive figures on high 
occasions, It is said that the first Christian 
bishops were called Proesules for no other reason 
than that they led the dance at festivals, A 
writer at the end of the seventeenth century 
depicts canons and choristers t-king each other 
by the hand and dancing on Whit Sunday. The 
word “ choir” is said to be derived from a Greek 
word signifying a dance, From the word it will 
be seen that when young ladies are reproached 
for too much saltatury exercise, they may quote 
high authority for it, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Inquirer.—A lottery under any name is illegal. 
Anumosrty.— You certainly owe him an apology. 
Inquirer.—We do not undertake to teach trades. 

T. T.—The price varies in proportion to the demand. 
Moraer-in-Law.—Wills do not require to be stamped. 


{ayorant.—Depends on the terms of the original 
arrangement, 


_ Dorrer.—You would have to emigrate first and then 
join. 

Litias.—It would be against our rule to recommend 
either. 


ReautaR Reaper,—Of course you have a perfect right 
to do as yon please. 


Surrerer.—The treatment must be medical and 
systematic. 

Op Susscriser.—Take them to a dealer ; if ordinary 
enes they are of no value. 


Ic1ote.—Extreme heat is more fatal to human life 
than extreme cold. 


Garren Green.—No, there is nothing absolutely 
wrong about it. 

Fe-ro-rum.—It is said that a diet of fruit and brown 
bread is a cure for obesity. 

Graciz.—The name under which Charles Lamb wrote’ 
is pronounced ‘‘ Eel-yah." 


Gus.—You can obtain full particulars at the head- 
quarters of the force. 


Orayae Brossom.—Invitations to a wedding cere- 
mony are sent by the parents of a bride-elect. 


W. G.—We neither reply by post nor give opinions on 
legal documents. 


H. C. T.—His charge is according to his work, not 
according to the money in the case. 


Ronerts.—It probably proceeds from indigestion. Be 
more careful in your dictary. 


Sanpy.—" Sartor Resartus" means “The Tailor 
Patched” the title of an old Scotch ballad, 


Len4A.— Pumice stone is one of the best things to use 
in removing stains of any kind from the hands. 


P. T.—Uniess your present occupation is very dis- 
tasteful to you, we advise you to retain it. 


Beatrice.—Ask one you to write to give reference to 
one or more of his successful pupils before you join. 


Fernsipe.—The handwriting is, perhaps, a little too 
formal or stiff, but some practice would remove that. 


J. Maracor.—The law does not prescribe the exact fee 
to be paid to a clergyman for celebrating a marriage. 


Hovsewire.—Do not use a poker on the top of the 
fire. {tis bad management in the use of hard cual. 


A Wou.p-be Barpe.—Marriage without parents’ con- 
sent before the parties are twenty-one years old is 
illegal. 

Busy Lasste.—By ironing it under slightly damped 
cloth, then under dry cloth ; but operation is best given 
to a maker. 


One wno Wants to Know.—There is no appoint- 
ment to the position; that must be obtained through 
time, urgency, or interest. 


Timip One.—You should be guided rather by your 
own idea of what is right than by fears of what people 
may say. 


Epaar C,—Any one can design a monogram for him- 
self or get it done, but crests are reserved for those 
entitled to them. 


C. M.—No statistics on the subject. It is possible 
that you may obtain the desired information through 
the Post-Office. 

An O.p Reaper —It means to change or trans- 
mogrify ; the development of the butterfly from the 
grub or chrysalis is, for instance, metabolie. 


Be.ttzr.—A young lady cannot very well become 
engaged to one of two admirers, and yet accept the 
attentions of the others. 

Basit.—Copper money—farthimgs, halfpennies, or 
pennies—is a legal tender up to one shilling; silver 
up to forty shillings ; gold up to any amount. 

Josepa.—The first map ever seen in England was 
brought here by Bartholomew Columbus, the brother 
of Christopher. 


GarpDENeER.—Re-pot it in fresh mould, taking care 
not to damage the roots. If you do this adroitly, the 
plant will not suffer any injury. 


Poor Martyr.—Avoid very salt, rich, or greasy food, 
and especially cigarettes, which you seem to acknow- 
ledge to be the chief cause of your affliction. 

lpa.—No person is of age until twenty-one is reached. 

3ut an elder brother has no control over a sister under 
that age as regards her marriage. 


Rors.—Of ordinary verse the supply is far in excess 
of the demand, ‘but a genuine poet can generally get his 
writings put before the world. 


8. M.—The skins of most plums are indigestible, and 
should never be eaten. — cause fermentation in the 
stomach, and other serious Gerangements. 
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Tortie.—Tbe name “ Brazil” means “red wood” or 
‘land of the red wood.” The original discoverer called 
it ‘‘ the land of the holy cross.” Te a 


® Lrva.—The basis of all these syrups is bromide of 
potassium, which can be taken by itself in doses that 
every chemist can measure. 


‘ Giviran.—What happened to you seems to be the 
result of pure accident, and not of fault on the part of 
your employers, and we cannot advise you te sue them. 


Bersy.—One cup of walnut meats chopped fine, one 
cup of sugar, a little salt, one egg, three tablespoonfuls 
of flour. Cook on a buttered tin sheet in a slack oven. 


A. M.—If the young man is ed at heavy manual 
labour he does not require to exercise with dumb-bells, 
except he stoops over his work in such a way as to curve 
his shoulders and contract his chest. 


IncENnurty.—You cannot be sued counting © English 
law in Scotland, anymore than by Scotch law in 
England ; you must be proceeded against ay as if 
the debt had been contracted in this country. 


Detton.—You do not say where you live, but naturally 
you would go toa newsagent in your own locality for 
newspapers and books. By paying postage you can 
have papers from the various offices. 

Bossy.—You might enter the police force, and if you 
displayed aptitude for the detective business, you would 
be most likely transferred to Scotland-yard detective 
force. 


Trovsiep One.—You must give up all farinaceous 
foods, sweets, pastry, tea, coffee and eat plain roast 
meats, well-cooked fresh 2 and take a little 
weak whiskey and water with your dinner. 


A BROKEN MARRIAGE. 


Srop the service! Still the singing ! 
Smile no more, but bow the hi ; 

For the bride so young and winning 
Lies before the chancel dead. 


Marriage kisses change to partings ; 
Tear aside the bridal veil ; 

That golden band has rent her heartstrings, 
Iustead of laughter comes a wail. 


No more want of marriage splendour, 
Death has ta’en the place of pain ; 
No more need of bridal favour, 
Love doth call on love in vain. 


Paler than the snow she lies— 

Colder than the winter morning ! 
Oh, why did she so despise 

Love's devotion ind God's warning ? 


She who swore to wed no other, 
At the altar kept her vow ; 

When they tore her from her lover,— 
Made her to proud Mammon bow. 


Close the stately bridal-chamber, 
Ye may now those flowers save ; 
For the rose that scents her chamber 
May perfume her new-made grave. 


Now the wedding-march may be s 
A low requiem for the dead ; 

And arms that fain would bridge death's sea 
May seal the tomb that’s o’er her head. 


R. W. C. 


Krt.—No two persons take the same time to learn 
anything ; one will doin a week what another cannot 
master in a year; we should say three months’ practice 
is a good average time. 


Attan.—None of the hospitals in England, except 
military ones and those attached to jails, are kept u 
by Government ; they are either maintained out of local 
rates or hy charitable subscription. 


E. C.—Nails are ealled ‘‘sixpenny,” nny,” 
and ‘‘tenpenny,” according as one thousand of a par- 
ticular kind weigh six, eight, or ten pounds “penny” 
being the old term used for pound. 


Datsy.—They cannot be appreciably higher than here, 
and we see no advantage you are likely to get there 
except it may be change of scene, with of course some 
benefit to your health in the voyage across. 

Epwiy.—A diamond or pearl ring may be given, but 
if you wish to doa sensible thing you will purchase a 

ure gold keeper of a handsome pattern. This will be 
both serviceable and suit asa keeper for the wedding- 
ring. 

ONE WHO WOULD Like To Kyow.—The first English 


| sovereign to use the plural “‘ we” instead of “I” was 


| 
| 
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King John, in 1199, and the practice was adopted by the 
German emperors and French kings at about the same 
ime. 


U. 0.—You had better take the chance of her refusal, 
rather than ask her to accept a present which you have 
not bought. To give her warning that it is coming 
would be to add an importance to the gift which you do 
not wish it to have. 


A Querist.—Barristers are advocates; they do not 
administer the law, but plead before those who do ; bar- 
risters are however made judges, and then they 
administer; 2. A Q.C. isa barrister who has the right 
to appear as an advocate in of Parliament ; 
he is therefore higher t! ter. 











Ionoaant F.o.—The rule is that the party who leaves 
or makes the journey, is to write first, stating whether 
he or she has arrived safely giving any interesting p.r- 
ticwlars of the journey, and telling about any possible 
change in plans. 

Inqurainc One.—The Spanish proverb to which you 
refer says that for compounding a good salad four persons 
are required, a spendthrift for oil, a miser for vinegar, a 
counsellor (man of judgment) for salt, and a madman 
for stirring up the whole hard and furiously. 


A. K.—Carefully rub in some warm,damp bran. Then 
shake out as much as you can of the bran, absorbing the 
moisture with a piece of dry soft linen. Shake well, 
and brush well with a pad of long piled velvet. Yuu 
must use the utmost gentleness and care. 


Dotty P.—The proper way to remove such stains is to 
strain the stained portion over a cup or basin and pour 
soft boiling water through it until the stain goes, if you 
find it to remove it you may run insome powdered 
borax and again pour on boiling water. 


Exarse.—Steep balf an ounce of ground quassia in a 
pint of vinegar, and take a small teaspoonful in water 
every time the crave makes itself felt ; it may be neces- 
sary to persevere with the cure for some time, but as it 
is an excellent tonic and gives strength, it is worth 
persevering with. 


A Lover or THe “ Lonpon Reaper."—The sage who 
looked with a lighted lantern in the market-place nm | 
day time for an honest man was Diogenes, the cynica 
Greek philosopher, his meaning being that honesty waa 
such a scarce commodity the daylight of itself was not 
sufficient to reveal it to ordinary eyes. 


Ju.t14.—The potatoes are peeled and washed, and then 
rasped down by a rater, and the pulp washed on bair 
sieves over water free of starchy matter. The starch 
falls to the bottom of the water, the water is poured off 
and fresh water put on. This is repeated till the starch 
is sufficiently pure. 


E..ia.—Take four ounces of the root, slice it down into 
four pints of water, and simmer it for four hours. 
Remove the sarsay and bruise it to a mash, return 
it, and boil till the liquor is reduced to two pints ; then 
strain and cool it, and add when cold one pint of good 
port or sherry, which ever you prefer. 


Yop Pop.—To write to a young lady under such cir- 
cumstances would be a somewhat unusual proceeding, 
and might expose you to a mortifying re’ It would 
be better to contrive some way of meeting the young 
lady again, and then tell her how anxious you are to 
keep up your acquaintance with her, and ask leave to 
write. 


E. §.—The word ‘‘navvy” is a corruption of the 
word navigator. Before the age of railways “na 
canals” were the order of the day, and the labourer 
employed in their construction was called a navigator. 
When railways superseded canals the labourer im- 
properly was still called a navigator, or, as now ocor- 
rupted, a navvy. The word excavator would have been 
better. , 

Worriep Wire.—Strong ange and the gall of an 
ox mixed together and rubbed in the joints of a bed- 
stead and cracks where the vermin lurk will kill them ; 
or boil glue and vinegar together, rub as above, and that 
will destroy them ; to prevent them coming , take 
strong vinegar and pt with salt, then s e the 
room with it ; it will prevent both bugs and fleas, and 
is very wholesome in houses. 


Antont4.—It is believed that the custom of raising 
the hat in ——— is derived from the days of 
chivalry, when the ys unhelmed before ladies, that 
by so doing, they might forego the advan’ which 
their armour conferred upon them—rendering them 
defenceless, and at the same time by such act declare 
— belief that woman was the souland fountain of 

onour. 


T, Z.—A fulgurite is formed by a bolt of ligh’ . 

logist gives this explanation: ‘‘When a bolt of 
fightaing strikes a bed of sand, it plunges downward 
into the sand for a distance, less or ter, transforming 
simultaneously into glass the silica in the material 
through which it passes. Thus, by its t heat, it 
forms at once a glass tube of pre ly ts own size. 
Now and nm such a tube is found and dug up. 
Pulgurites have been followed into the sand by excava- 
tions for nearly thirty feet. They vary in interior 
diameter from the size of a quill to three inches or more 
according to the bore of the flash. 








Tae Lonpon Reaper, Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Hightpence. 


Act Back Numsers, Parts and Votumgs are in print 
and may be had of all Booksellers, 


NOTICE.—The December and Christmas Double Part, 
886 & 887, Now Ready, price One Shilling ; post free, 
One Shilling and Threepence. Also Vol. Lxt- bound 
im cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Tue INDEX to Vou. LXI. is Now Ready; Price One 
Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 


4@7 Avv Lerrers 10 BE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF 
Tuz Lonpon Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 


t++ We cannot undertake to return rejected manu 
scripts. 
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